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ABSTRACT 

This report brings together the latest available 
statistics on national achievements in child survival, health, 
nutrition, education, family planning, and progress for women. Each 
section contains a commentary, a presentation of related statistics, 
and a discussion on achievement and disparity. The sections are: (1) 
Introduction, "Social Goals and Economic Reality" (Richard Jolly); 

(2) Health, "Ending Polio — Now or Never?" (Jong Wook Lee); (3) 
Nutrition, "A Bridge Too Near" (Alfred Sommer); (A) Education, "More 
of the Same Will Not Be Enough" (Victor Ordonez); (5) Family 
Planning, "A New Family Planning Ethos" (Judith Bruce and Anrudh 
Jain); (6) Child Rights, "A Conventional Approach" (Hoda Badran) ; (7) 
Progress for Women, "Discrimination Not the Problem" (Frene Ginwala) ; 
and (8) Aid, "A Shameful Condition" (Gro Harlem Brundtland). The 
report also includes a section, "National Performance Gaps," that 
provides additional statistical data on the progress of nations. This 
section presents the national performance gaps for all countries in 
child survival, nutrition, and primary education, along with a basic 
social profile of each nation and a list of social and development 
goals that have been adopted for 1995 and the year 2000. (MDM) 
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** EDITORIAL ALERT. .. .EDITORIAL ALERT .... EDITORIAL ALERT ** 



Correction for pa 96 35 of The Proofress of Nations 



With regard to the right-hand column of estimates on working 
children: 

The figure for Mexico^ of 11 million children under age 15 
involved in economic activity, is invalid and should not be 
cited. 
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THE PROGRESS 
OF NATIONS 



The day will come 
when the progress of nations will be 
judged not by their military or economic 
strength, nor by the splendour of 
their capital cities and public buildings, 
but by the well-being of their peoples: 
by their levels of health, nutrition and education: 
by their opportunities to earn a fair reward for their 
labours; by their ability to participate in the 
decisions that affect their lives; by the respect that is 
shown for their civil and political liberties; 
by the provision that is made for those who are 
vulnerable and disadvantaged; and by 
the protection that is afforded to the growing minds 
and bodies of their children. 

The Progress of Nations, published annually 
by the United Nations Childrens Fund, is a 
contribution towards that day. 
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I \vrlrom(‘ Tht‘ Pros'n'ss nj \< it ion \ yW>asa 
contrihulion to tho rau^^• of soriul (i(*vc!o[)- 
rneril. "Hus valual)l»* puMication nconls tlie 
[)riH*tical pio|rn*s> lii'ing inadr l»y numv Slalr.s 
toward thr ^oal> that wnv rslal)li>hr(l at llu* 

U arid Sum nit t for Childrrn, hold at llu- 1 iiitod 
Nations in Soptnnlirr. l lu x' improssixo 

achK'vemrnts arr in lar^c part llu- ri^ull of tin* 
roiniiiit inrnis inadr on that ot lasioii. and the 
.Nul)S(*rpn*nt <iistainrd I'oopt^ration l)rlwt*t"n 
Mend)or States and tiu* I nitrd Nations. In pro- 
viding a detailed aooimt of the dred.-i that liave 
follow(‘d words, these page?, provide an effective 
response to those who right Iv ask h)r practical 
results from I fie convening of confcrenct*> and 
the setting of goalN. "Fhev aho .<how an aspect ot 
the developing world and ol the work ot the 
I Tiittul Nations whieli l)olh needNand deserws 
wider aeknowledg<‘ment . 

Boutros Boutros- G liali 
Sccretary-Gonvral of the 1. nit al Witions 

T his is the tliird year in which L NICEF has 
issued this important (h)cument . It sets out 
for all to see the progress l>eing matle for children 
and women, in all regions of the world. Part of 
the record shows progress (‘ountrv* by country, 
in relation to the goals agreed at the World 
Summit for Children held at the United Nations 
in 1990. Part relates to progress or set -hacks in 
other areas of concern for child survival, pro- 
tection and dev(dopment. All is provided hy 
UNICEF as a stimulus to us all - (‘ountrics and 
communities, individuals and international orga- 
nizations - to make the world a better place for 
all the world's children. 

May I thank Peter Adamson, editor of The 
Progress of\ations,i\i\i\ hiscolh'agues for once 
again providing UNICEF with a publication 
which brings into such sharp hums the 
advatuTsand the s(‘t ha(‘ks in ihlsstruggh*. 

Gatoi Bellamy 
Purutm^ Dirertitr, I WIGPP 
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Social goals and 
economic reality 



T /jr /Voirn-Ns nf /‘M) 

rrronl> tlir >i<!nifh‘an! advaiua-s 
iM'iiif! mad<* 1»\ inan\ rou!itrif> in 
hraltli. iiutritioiL rtliiratioti. family 
plamuiiii- .uul |>ro«!ir» for wtmu'H. It 
M’jMH t'. f or ‘-xampl*-. ilir '•loop fall in 
ihr nninl»ri of < liildivn luatiji orip- 
plrd 1>\ polio, and thr ^ain> lu’ing 
iiia«l«*a^ain>t liir liandful otrommon 
di'*faM-'* wliirli. in alliaiirr with poor 
iiuiritioM. kill iiiot'o tiian i luiilion 
\ou:u! oliiMivn a \rar. It rrrord.'^. 
al>o. thr iputo «.prrta«Milar advanri's 
liriim madr atiiiiiir'l ll<<‘ ini« roniilrirn! 
drf iririH u-'- \\lii< h aiv among lh<’ 
major .''jMTifir rau>o of doath and 
di>al)ilit\ for tlir rhildrm of tlio 
drvrlopim: wiokl, ()lhrr idiaplors 
t liart tin- imTra"r in M hooliiig. llir 
"Iratlv ri>r in tin* prupoitioii of pi*o* 
plr w itii aror"" to >ali* watrr. and I lir 
<-ontmurd "low ini! dowiKtl liirtli ratr< 
in r\crv ivgion of tlir world. 

Manvof llirarhii-vrmi'Hls ivrordcd 
in llirsr pago" air tlir rrsiilt of ron- 
"laoiisrlfoils to >rt and rrarli sprrif ir. 
timr-l)ound targrt". And though tlirv 
arr thr product of Mistaiiu-d and oltrn 
imarknow Irdgrd rfforl.< h\ drvrlo[)* 
ingroimtrv go\ rriimrnt". hy I nitril 
.Nation^ agmrirs. and hv thousands 
of non-govrrnnu'ntal organiziitioii". 
manv of thnn owr a grrat deal to tlir 
iiit^piralion of onr man. 

A.S Kxrrntivr Dirretorof I NK.KF 
from 1980 until hi> death in Janiiarv 
OWf). Janu*" P. (iranl wa?> a driving j 
forrr hrhind thr prorr>" of "rtting | 
goaU and mohili/.iiii! th<* political. 
<orial. and financial rrsourers to 
achieve thnn. I o catalyse thi< process 
hedevi.^ed the 1<^H) \Vorld Summit 
for (duldnaK whiidi hrmiglit almost 
all the world’s nations to a common 
agreement on "oeial dexidopmcnt 
goals to heacliie\ed h\ tlu‘ \ear2(K)0. 
I'hoM- goaUareMiinmarized on pages 
r>2 and .Vk and the progress heing 
made toward?* them i> reeorded 
throughout ihi." edition of //le 
/ViJgrrevs o/ ,\iiHtnis. 

Jim (fiant heliexed that tlu- strug- 
gle to "ct and aeliicxe the"e specific 
target.'^ wa> part and parcel of a his- 
torie struggle to imtuove the human 
condition. In the fact* of all the had 
news which daiK assaults our liope 
and optimi-m. he insisted on lilting 
ourexes from the hi'adlines of llu' day 
to the hori/.on"ofourhi<torx'. The last 
.*)tf v»*ar". heeonstantK reminded us. 
ha\e sei-n axetaue life e\peetane\ in 
the dexeloping nation" I i"C from MMo 



over W) vears. child death rates fall 
from dOf) to KKt per lOOO hiiilis. and 
adidt literacy rates douhle to 70'* ». 

Ihit it would he a ini.stake to eon- 
fiis(‘ the optimism and determination 
that Jim (irant hroiight to this cause 
with the notion that such progress is 
in anv wav automatic, or that the 
"ocial indicators that measuri' human 
welhheingare on some kind of effort- 
less and irresistible upward trajeetorv'. 

In partii'ular. it would he a mis- 
take to assume that jirogress can be 
acc elerated hv the exclusive pursuit 
of "Ocial goals in a deteriorating eco- 
nomic' or phvsical en\ ironinent. or 
that th(‘ wo!"t aspect" of poverty can 
he abolished without (hanging tlw‘ 
unjust and exploitativ(* economic* 
relationships. hetw*een and within 
nations, whic h deny poor countries 
and poor p(‘o{>le the chance* to earn a 
fair rc‘turn for their labours. 

7/ic f*ro/^rrss oj Waltons rcaa irds 
th(* successes and failures of nation 
"tale'- in converting available re- 
"onre'c's into people s welhhcdiig. It i'' 
shot through with examples to --how 
that economic performance i" not 
evervthing. and that manv fmor 
naltons arc achieving levcisofhealtli. 
nutrition, and education that far sur- 



pass those of riclwr nations. 1’hc- con- 
cept of the' national perfornianc*e gap 
svstematizes thc'secontrastsa-id com- 
parisons in order to show- how v\ell 
each nation is performing in relation 
to the average for its Ic-v c-l of per capita 
(;NP(sc*e pages 20. 82. and .50k 

Mut ev idc-ntasit is that some coun- 
tries are extracting more* social milc-s 
per economic gallon, t he fact rc-mains 
that economic* and soc ial [uogre ss 
must proceed side liy side or they vvil! 
c veiituallv and inevitahly hold cadi 
other hac k. 

After I he failure of tric kle- clow n in 
the 60s. I lie- frustrated hope" of a new 
economic* order in the dls. ami the 
lost dc-eadc-‘ of l!u* 80s. miieh of llu- 
poor world is now rc*ac hing a c-risis 
poitit in its struggle for ec-onomic* 
(lev(-lo[mi(-nt. Johlcssnc'ss. landless- 
ness. and inc reasingly despc'ri .e 
pc)Vc-rtv have hcM-n allowed to set up 
the- destruc-livc- syiiergisms of raf»id 
population gtowth. inc reasing envi- 
I orunt nt.d pressures, rising social ten- 
"ions, and politic’ul inslal»ilili(*s of n 
t kind and on a scale vvhi(*li will c'vc-n- 
tuallv le.ive noc*ommunit V imtonehed. 
\iid nnle-s national gov<-rnmc-nt" 
and tlu- inicrnalumal eomnuinity 
ic-new tliecpiej^t fc)rtli(*iu-w c-eonomi(* 



polieic-" and rc’lation"hip" that will 
not onlv create- growth hut aUoc-nsurc- 
it" niorc-(-(piitahlecli"trihution. the-n 
thc-n- is a dear dang'-r that t ln-s(- pi e-- 
"Urc-s will ovc-rwhc-lm holli past 
progn-<" and futun- Ii(»|m-". 

l"si!c-"of tiaejeand market a<*(*e'"*. 
eoiMUioditv depc-ndeuc’e aid divel"i- 
fieaticMi.aid and inve-stnu-nt. de bt set- 
\ ic'ini! and dc-fe-iu'c- "p«-nding. land 
reform and lahour-iiiten."iv(-iuerc-asc-" 
in product i\ it V "till largeh det«-muiic- 
w hc-the-r laiuili(‘s have- the- kind of u.-e- 
ful and n'nmnc-rativ<- work whi(-h 
i-nahles tln-m tomc-c-t tlu-irown needs 
hv thc-ir own c-fforts and tcc build a 
stake- in thc‘ir ow n hiturc-s .md in the- 
stahilitv of tiu-ir ."oeieties. 

Much of the respoiisihilitv for 
iiu-e-tiiig this dialleiige lie" with the- 
I <-stai»lislu-d industrialized nation" 

I lliat "lilleontrol thr<-c-cpiarter"<)f the 
worhl's wealth and domiiuil*- Ou- 
st met ores of trade-, aid, and rinam <- 
withiii which the- dc-vc-lciping world 
must c-arii its living. So tar the- rich 
nations have* not. in tlu* main. takc*n 
this dialle-nge ve-ry scrioiislv . And it 
can onlv he* hope*d that the World 
Summit for Social |)e-v c-le>|»nu*nt lie-ld 
in (’.ope-nhagen in early might 
Siiceec-d. whe-rc- many otiu-r conler- 
e-nces and commissions and rc'ports 
have failed, in getting across the lu-w 
Ulge-Iicy of the' old struggle- for e-e*o- 
nomic deve-lopmeiit. (’ei tainly there* 
were enough respoiisihh- voices 
raised in C'opeiihagc-n to alc-rt tlu- 
iiulustrialize-d nations to tlu* fact that 
tUev are now playing in llu- la?-t 
rhanee- saloon of pcaecdul c euepe-ra- 
t i v'c solutie^ns to t hesc* prohlc-ms. 

No one tiulay can seriously epu-s- 
tion the importaiue of conscious 
allempts to sc-t and ac hieve nuasvir- 
ahlc- soc iai dc-vc-lopinent targets and 
to bring about spc'c-ifu-improvemc-nts 
in tlu* huinan condition. Suc h pro- 
gre-ss lias not and will not e-oim-ahoiit 
as an automatic result of c-c-onomic* 
advance. Put at the- same liiiux the 
e ffort to achieve all that it is now pos- 
sible to ac liicwe ill human lu*ailh and 
we ll-being c annot ultimate ly suctc'ccI 
if it is pursiu-d as an alternative- to. or 
a distraction from, tlu* fuiidaiiu-ntal 
piohlc*msc»f ac liic*v ing siislainahlc‘‘*e-o- 
noiuic* growtli and ensuring its more* 
c-cputahlcdistrihuticm. 

RifluirJ Joll\. 
lh'ftul\ K.\n Hit tv I )i nr tor. 
Rto^rantint'\. I MCHF 
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riic iiiiiiibor of 
tolio virtiiiis 
worldwide is 
down hy 75% in 
10 years, and 
eoiil'ideiiee is 
riiiiiiiiiu Siigli that 
|)olio will be 
eradicated l>y the 
target date of the 
year 2000. 

lint with polio 
reduced to low 
levels, many 
('oiintries will I'iiid 
it dil'innilt to 
justify spending 
the inillions of 
dollars a year 
needed to Inially 
wipe out the virus. 

And it cannot 
be eradicated 
anyw here unless 
it is eradi(‘ated 
everyw here. 

i .long Wook Lee 
argues that the 
steepest part of the 
nmd to p(dio 
eradication is y(‘t 
to come. 
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U inl«*r flu- iiuj»a(‘l of a 20-\»*ar 
polio i>in rrin‘a!. W 4»rM- 
uiilr, I Ih* D iinilxT ol raM*> 
lKl^ falN-u from UKUKK)in IWltojuM 
ov<*r KMMKMI in Ol 213 rojiii- 
lii<**<un(lrr Mir\rillanr<‘. 1 lo iv|»orl«*d 
/A'Vit rax*-* in 

I'amlHloiK-r 1 ' ilinrloiv niiinin<! 
high that thrgoal ol rradirattim polio 
hv tho \ oar 2(KMI wdl hr inrl. 

Siirh i‘oiili<lniro i> dain'oroii-'. 
Ihdio rannoi In- rra<lioalrd am- 
uloTr until it i'* ri.idiralrd «’\riv- 
\\hriv. And a.' th<- i()lh»uiii<i paur-. 
•^how . I hri I* ai r Munr roiint rir> in 
uhirh uihl polio \iru> i^ ''till riit ii- 
laling. Soin<* ol lho^^• ro^lntri^*^ 
Hanuladr-lu India. Paki^lall arr 
aitionu thr lairr'^l and p<uMr>l. 

< MIut>. likr Klhiopiaor Nig< ria. havr 
ssrak hrallh inlra>trin lur<'. Ono or 
two. likr Mxaiimar. ha\r not >o lar 
"houiia iralfoiiunitnunt topoliorrad- 
iral i on . St i 1 1 ot hor^. M a h as \ Zf r I >ai jai \ 
and I zlu'ki'tan. arr \^itnr^^iua nrw 
polio ollthrrak^as hcaltli s^■strnl^ <lr- 
trrioratr. Ainl in inanv nations. Innn 
Afghani^tan to Hwanda. tlirrlloit is 
ln‘ing sabotaged hvronllidsand thrir 
aftermath. 

Adding to thoM* <|jlTn ultir>. 'onir 
of thr <lonor nations arr dr.igging 
tlu'ir fret. 



Ending polio- 
now or never? 



Jong \^V)ok Lee 



Noliidiiifi-plare 



Stage one on the roa<l ton adieation 
is a high Irvel ol nmtine<*o' rrage wit It 
oral polio vae< ine (OP\ ). I his rr- 
<hices polio to low Ic'vels. 

Stage two involvrs hlitzing th(' vi- 
ms in a series of national iminniiiza- 
tion <lays. <lnring which all 
nitder-fives an* given two do^e^ of 
OP\'. This iinnmnize> those lni^^e^l 
hv routine coverage, and hooMs the 
iminiinitv of lliealrca<ly vaeeinated. 
So far. .58<*ountries have held national 
iinmnnization ilays. In IWL lor 
exam[)le. (diina reached H3 million 
children in just two<lays. 

After this, the polio virus ha^ l(*w 
liiding-phu es (it < annot \i\ e for mor<* 
than a few moitths without a hninan 
host). And lh<*>tageisnou set for the 
final a<*t. 

Stage thrr<- driiuiinls a change in 
approa<*h. K\rrv ''U''perted ea>e of 
polio must nou hr drtretrd hy na- 
tional Mil xeillaiK'r struts haekril 
hv lahoiatorirs. If paraKsis i> found 
to heeauM'il Itv wild polio \ imstoihrr 
\ irus<“'<'an mirnir polio), th<*n a sup- 



Or. Jt/na ll 'nok Lrr is Dnvrtor tif thv Gh>hdl Pmtrnimrm' for I r/rr//n*.< and 
hntnnnizatinn . If UO, ( ntii yWL A*- nti'i I (’am LrOflrr of thr f^olio 
Pradirotion Iniitatirr in thr (f <‘snTn Pan fic Rvinonrtf ()ffir(*of If UO. 



plrinrittary immunization rf fort 
must hr laigrird to thr onlhivak. 

Ill this \sa\ . llie last lii<iing-plaersof 
thr inft'ction arr discoverr<l and 
riiniinated. 

I f the effort to (-radicate polio is to 
fail. tlt(‘it it will fail here at this final 
'tagt-. 

1 Airge (plan tit it's of vaceineare need- 
ed and the sni veillait(‘(‘s\slems. espe- 
eiallv the lahoratories. cart h<- 
expensive. Meanwhih* pm-nmonia, 
diarrhoeal disease, malaria. AIDS, 
are atnictiiig large itninhers. \\ hy 
should countries de\ote sevc*ral mil- 
lion dollars to eradicating a virus 
which now affects only a handful of 
children a year? 

No doiiltt people will say that the 
vear 2(K)() is onlv a svntltoiic date, 
and that it doesn’t really matter whe- 
ther eradication is aeiiieved in 2(KK). 
or 21X)5 or 2010. But this is an even 
more dangeroir. fallacy. 

To see why, let us place ourselves 
at some date early in the next centur>'. 
Polio has been almost but not quite 
(-radicated. \ cry few* cases are occur- 
ring. And it is now almost impossible 
for (‘ountries to continue devoting 
millions of dollars a year to the h-w 
n-maining eases. Tlic perceived threat 
lias faded. And so lias tlu- political 
momentum. Donor countries cannot 
lu* p(*rsuaded to keep up the funding. 
^ ith lh(* moment uin lost, even mu* 
tine immunization levels may h<'gin 
to fall. 

M(*anwhih* tlu* verv low iri(*ideiiee 
of polio means an (-ver'inereasing 
population of young [U’ople who ari* 
neither \aeeinat(*d nor immune 
through natural infection (rno>t eas»-s 
of polio ai(* mild, with no long-term 
t (mseipienees). 

In this wa\. lhef)ol(‘nlial for a polio 



. ■pidemi(‘>lowlv |)llild^llp in I Ik* early 
\eaisof the lu-xt century. 

\\ hen that epidemic l>n*aksit will 
h(* more dilfic*ult to cop(* with. The 
large pool of iinprotectt'd children 
will include older eliildren (for w horn 
I M »lio Ls usually more serious), and efforts 
to surround out breaks may then liave 
to be aimed not just at ll^der-flve^ but 
at the much larger group of iinder- 
lens or even under- fifteens. 

Secondlv, 'failure will make it 
harder to mount another eradication 
attempt. Kemember the effort to 
wipe out malaria? ^ hen it failed, 
mobilizing support for further 
attempts at malaria control became 
almost impossible. 

Eradicating polio re<piires a head of 
steam. This we now have. But if the 
v(*ar 2(KK) target is not aeiiieved. then 
that pr(‘ssure will quickly he lost. W e 
will have to start with cold water all 
over again. 

It is therefore not acaseof 'if not by 
the vear 2000. then soon after*. Indeed, 
it may well be a case of 'now or never 

Pioneering 



The case for seizing the present 
opportunitv to eradicate polio goes 
deeper tliaii this. In particular, its 
cost -effectiveness nc*eds to lu' weighed 
in a wider scale. 

First of all. polio eradication is inte- 
grated into the worldwide vaecina- 
tion programme, strengthening and 
being strengthened by the effort to 
build immunization systems. Second, 
it pioru*ers u path for bringing other 
major dis<*ases under control, from 
measles to pneumonia. In the years 
abend. tbc*re will be an iiu'reasing 
need to sliift from irquit’ apfiroaehes 
to 'outcome approaeh(*s from ?<*r' 



vi(*e coverage loevermor(*<‘ompct<*nl 
(‘pidemiologv. 'Ibis n*(|uin*s different 
skilL and strategies - wbieh can be 
'learned by doing in tin* final stages 
of [)olio eradication. 

More intangiblv.<*radieatioii would 
boost inorah*. Success bn‘edssu<*e(*ss. 
And am»ther famous victory would 
help to motivate the millions who 
wage the daily struggh* for h(*alth 
throughout the world. 

I^ronotuirs 

Einallv. eradication makes olivi- 
oiis eeonomie serisi*. 

I f t he w orld remains in t he lirnho of 
the 'n(*aily hut not (piite* stage of 
polio eradication, then vaccination 
w ill hav(* to he maintained in all eoiin- 
tries. If eradication is achieved, all 
countries can cease vaerination. 

Folio iinmnnization eo.Ms about 
S270 million a year in the Lnited 
States and about $2(X) million a year 
in \\ estern Eiiropi*. Tin* (*ost tor the 
world as a whole is many times 
greater. The effort to eradicate polio 
would therefore fiay for itself within 
a relatively short time - just as the 
eradication of smallpox has paid for 
itself many times owr in the last two 
decades. 

The last stage of this struggle will 
be difficult, particularly in countries 
affected by conflict. But it is r(*ason- 
able to suggest that the industrial- 
ized nations should (*nsure funding. 
For it is to t lie industrialized nations 
that the greatest savings will accrue. 
The total amount of external aid 
needed over the final five years of 
tliis effort will he approximately $130 
million a vear. The Lnited States 
alone will save twice that imichevers- 
year once the virus is gone. 

The savings to the developing 
countries will also be significant. Only 
in thesboil temi, therefore, is polio (*ra- 
diration competing for scarce health 
resources. Once achieved, it will actu* 
allv release resources for the struggle 
against otlier threats to liuman health. 

Follow ing the victor) over smallpox 
in the 1970s. there is now no doubt 
that polio ran become the second 
major disease to he banished from 
tlie earth. \X e have the t(*ehnologies 
and tin* strategi(*s. At the pn*s<*iit tirin*. 
we abo liave thi’ momentum. .\nd it 
wmild l)c a trag(*dy if it does not cam- 
us through to a final victory over 
poliomv(*litis. 




"heiliUioiisottlie 
world are listed 
lereaecordin^to 
the profjress they 
are iiiakiiig towards 
radieatin^ polio 
)v the year 2000. 

riie first step is a 
lijjh level of routine 
iiiiiiiuiiizatioii. 
National 

iiiiniiiiii/utioii days 
rail then push the 
virus to the edge 
of extinction, 
'riiereafter. everv 
single case of child 
paralysis must be 
investigated and - if 
proved to be 
polio - siuTounded 
by another 
iinniunization blitz. 

Polio virus cannot 
survive for more 
than a few months 
without a huniaii 
host. By the year 
2000. all doors 
should he locked 
against the virus. 
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Countries ranked I to 5 
acco rd i ng to progress 
towards polio 
eradication. 

See box 
below. 



What the rankings mean 

m Countries ranked 1 

Polio eradication certified. 

[Z] Countries ranked 2 

Polio transmission probably 
ceased, but not certified. 



Ki:v 



iLl Countries ranked 3 

Low levels of wild polio virus 
transmission. Eradication could 
be achieved within a short lime. 



m Countries ranked 4 

Significant wild polio vinis trans- 
mission (in some cases, lack of data). 

I I Countries ranked 5 

Eradication will be especially 
difficult (in many cases because 
iiealth infrastructure is affected 
bv armed conflict or civil strife). 
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I Bolivia 1 


1 Brazil 1 | 


1 Chile \ 
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1 Cuba 1 
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The rise of immunization and the fall of polio 

The chart shows the results of 



the long struggle to reach tlie 
internationally agreed goal of 
80% immunization by 1990. 

By the year 2000. there will be 
at least 5 million children under 
10 who will be growing up 
normally but who would have 
been paralysed for life, were it 
not for the effort to react i this 
goal. 



Immunization up 

% of under-ones immunized against 
polio, developing world. 1 984-1 993 
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Polio down 

Estimated number of polio cases, 
developing world, 1980-1993 
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COUNTRIES 
IN TRANSITION 
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lie effort to end 
3olio is beating a 
latli that eould be 
ol lowed by other 
disease eradieation 



irogranimes. 



Mir many nations, 
the next target will 
be measles - 
etirrently killing 
between 1 and 2 
million young 
ehildren every' year 
and leaving many 
millions more in a 
weakened state. 

An even more 
difficult challenge 
is pneumonia, 
which, with over 
3 million victims 
a year, is now 
the biggest single 
killer of the 
world s children. 

Tliese pages report 
on national efforts 
against these two 
major threats 
to childreirs lives 
and health. 
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The 90% dub 

I'he following \-"> nations Iiavc 
arliicxcd 9()''n iminiini/.u> 

lion. As llir vac rinc is no! giv(‘n until 
a cliild at loasl nine monlli.< oi«l. 
high levels of rove rage among eliil- 
ilren undcT one deinonslrate that an 
<*rh‘elives\>tern of near-universal out- 
n'aeh has lieen estahlishi’il. 

Measles immunization 




Sudan rhthlrcn in one/armh left pormnnf nth UintM bv mt^nxlt^sand mninutntion 

Measles next? 



1. niike polio, measles is not a word to 
'-trike fear into [lopulatioiis. In the 
industriali/.ecl sNorld the cli.-ease is usu- 
ally little more than a nuisance, and 
even in the developing world a major- 
itv of the ehildren who contract 
measles n-c'ovcT N\ith no a(iparen! ill 
effects. Ihit hc twc'en and Vo do 
not recover. And that means 1 to 1! 
million eliild deaths each year. 

I'hc t raged V clors m>t stop there. 
Manv of the survivors suffer from 
malniilriiion and vitamin ;\ thdi- 
edency. pushiim up deatli rates, in tlie 
vear or so after a measles attack. 

Tlu; good news is that mt'asles 
eould he the next n\ajor rlisease to lie 
cTadicated after polio. 

Irnmutiization of ehildren against 
measles has risen from alunit I’.’i” o in 
1 980 to almost 80'* »i today an cl fort 
tliat is now prevc'uting ahout I .o mil- 
lion ('[lild dc'aths a year. 

Hut evtui liigh Ic'vels of routine 
immunizatio!i will not hcM-nough. As 
with polio, national immunization 
davs followed hy the monitoring and 
hlit/.ing of anv outhnuiks will he* 
neech'd to cdiminatc* thc‘ dist'ase. 

I -din AmcTiea. the* first n*gion to 
c*radi(‘at«“ pedio. is also leading t he* way 
towards tn»*asles c*litnination. Most 
nations have* he ld national inununi/;e 
tion days, atid the* re gion as a whede* 
aims to he* c le ar In the* ye*ar 20(M). 

\1e*asle*s takes its he*avie>t tedl in 
suh-.Saharan Africa N\he re‘ onlv two 
nidions. Malawi anel Mauritius, hau* 



re*aehed u inununiz-dion eov<*rage. 

1. niike the* anli’pedio eHort, 
mc’aslcs ediminalion has so tar faih*d 
to attract the ne*e*essary political and 
financial support. In Indonesia, tlie^ 
199-k national immunization day was 
sealed hae*k to polio onlv h<*e*ause of 
lac k of funds. 

Knding me*asle*s is as feasihlc as 
c'nding polio. 1 he strategy- iscle*arand 
tlu* low-c'ost tt'c lmologv is available*, 
riicre is now no reason wliy a disease 
wfiich lias torso long oe*en oiu* ol the 
main eaus(*sofek*ath anel malnutrition 
among tlu* world s ehildr<*n she)ulel 
not he eliminated within a de*e*aelc. 
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Poor who do belter than rich 



Per capita GNP below $ 1 000, 
measles coverage 90% or more 



Per capita GNP above $ 1 500, 
measles coverage 70% or less 
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Lebanon - fmmunizalton upa/trntttlenl \ ear'i . ilbania JO- point drop 

18 achieve 15-point rise 



Ki gilt con nations have increased 
measles iiniminization by 15 per- 
centage points or more lietwetMi 1^/X) 
and 1993. 

Spectacular increases have been 
achieved in two of the world’s poorest 
countries - Guinea (up from 18% to 
5T%) and the Lao Republic ( 13% to 
46%). Bolivia. South America’s poor* 
est nation, has achieved 81 % measles 
coverage - up from just over 50” « in 
1990. 

Among the most populous nations. 
Bangbdesli stands out wit h an increase 
from 54% to 71% in just three years. 

Rising 

Coverage 1 5 % points or more up 



Kighteen countries have let measles 
immunization fall by more than 10 
[KTcentage points. Twelve of them 
are in sub-Saharan Africa, where it is 
pro ing difficult to sustain the mas- 
siv immunization effort of the 1980s 
in the face of severe debt and adjust- 
ment problems. 

(»abon. the richest country in sub- 
Saharan Africa, has allowed measles 
immunization to failover 10 per cent 
in three years. 

llie steepest drop has been in Papua 
New (riiinea where measles immu- 
nization has been more than halved. 

Falling 

Coveroge over 1 0 % points down 
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Only 21 nations go to 
scale against pneumonia 



About half of all child di'aths are 
caused by diarrhoea and pneumonia 
often helped by malnutrition. 

Most pneumonia deaths could he 
prevented hv immunization, liv 
parental awareness of the danger signs, 
and byantii)iotics. llalfthediarrhoeal 
deaths could be prevented by oral 
rebvdration therapy (ORT) and con- 
tinued feeding ol the sick child. 

The 1990 \X’orld Summit for 
Children established the goal of a one- 
third reduction in child deaths Irom 
acute respiratory* infections (mostly 
pneumonia! «ind a halving of deaths 
from diarrhoeal disease. 

The Progress of Satwns 1^)94 
reported that some 40”/. of diarrhoeal 
disease eases in children were being 
treated with ORT. saving an estimated 
1 million lives a vear. 



The struggle against acute respira- 
tory' infections (.\RI) is proving more 
difficult. Vi'HO has developed guide- 
lines to enable community health 
workers to diagnose* pneunumia and lo 
prescribe low-cost antibiotics. The 
Strategies and the technologies are 
therefore available for reaching th<“ 
vear 2000 goal and preventing at least 
1.5 million child deaths a year (pneu- 
monia currently kills o' er 3 million 
children annually). The cliallenge now 
is to put known solutions into action 
o.i the same si ale as the problem. 

WHO wants to see ARI control pro- 
grammes in all countries with infant 
death rates higher than 10 per 1000 
births in 1989. The list below divides 
all such countries according to the 
progress being made. 



Taking control 

Progress towards ARI control programmes in countries with Infant death 
rotes higher than 40 per 1 000 births in 1 989 
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Control programme operational 


in part of the country 




Afghanistan 


Djibouli 


Kenya 
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Bangladesh 
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Plans drown up - programme not yet active 
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The tables show 
what pereeiitaj'eol’ 
ea<-h eoiiiitry’s 
population has 
access to ( lean 
water. 

Because *a(rcess* is 
defined dilTerently 
by dilTerent 
(Hiuntries. 
alphabeti(!al order 
is used throughout. 

The toll ofdisease 
could be drastically 
reduced bv safe 

If 

water, by using 
latrines, by washing 
hands before 
handling food, and 
by preparing and 
storing food safely. 

Staving healthy is 
therefore 
easier for the rich 
than (he poor. 

But even in poor 
communities, the 
potential for 
defending health is 
very imndi greater 
if clean water is 
readilv available. 
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Running uphill 

Based on their own criteria for 
access. 15 countries increased 
access to safe water by 20 per- 



centage points or more between 
the early 1980s and 1990s - 
including five of the ‘Asian giants‘. 
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Watery definition 

Each nation sets its own defini- 
tion of ‘access' to water. In 
some countries it means piped 
water in each home, in others a 
well within half an hour's walk. 
Definitions also differ between 
urban and rural areas. 

Countries are therefore listed 
on these pages in alphabetical 
order. 

improvements in health come 
not just from the availability of 
clean water but from its proptT 



use. But proper use is more fea- 
sible if water comes from a 
standpipe close to home rather 
than a well half a mile away. 

Millions of women spend 
many hours a day walking long 
distances for unreliable supplies 
of unsafe water. And as it is usu- 
ally women who cope with fami' 
ly illness, improving access to 
safe water strikes a double blow 
for the liberation of women's 
time and energies. 



Guinea worm in retreat 



*aki>tan has become the fust of the 
19 countries struggling against 
guinea worm disease tt) r»*port zert) 
uses for a 12-mt)ntli period. Ov(‘r 
.iXK) cases were re[)urte(l in 19H8, 
a toll that was brouglit down to just 
23 cases in 1992, 2 in 1993, and 
none in 1994. 

In 1990, dracunculiasis. or guinea 
worm disease, was bringing t)ain, 
ulcers, fever, and joint tleformities 
to approxiinat».*ly 3 million adults 
and children in .\lricaand .\siawho 
were drinking infected water. At 
the 1990 World Summit for 
Children, the governments of all 
affected countries agreed to attempt 
its eradication by the end of 1995. 

The table summarizes progress so 
far. Tlie bottom line is that there 
were approximately 140.000 victims 
of guinea worm disease in 199^1- - a 
reduction of wellover90%. \ illage- 
based activities to improve water 
supplv, and enable people to protect 
themselves by filtering or straining 
unsafe water, have more than 
halved the number of villages where 
dracunculiasis is endemic - from 
about 23,0(X)at the start of 1993 to 
just over 10.000 at the beginning of 
1995, 

The year also brought fresh chal- 
lenges. New endemic villages were 



<liscoven‘d in fjhiotua and in IT 
\ illages of Yemen. The first national 
•earcli in the Smlan identified 
28.900 caM-s. 











Decline and fall 
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Rise by region 



Despite the difficulty of measur- improve access to safe water, and 
ing progress* it is clear that to involve local communities in 

extraordinary efforts have been tlie management of water supply, 
made in many countries to 
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Iii(licl‘)70s. 
rosoarcliers in 
Indonesia (raeked 
4.000 eliildren over 
18 months to tliid 
out more about the 
erteets of vitamin A 
tlefieieiiey. 

The laek of this 
partieular vitamin 
has loii^ been 
known to be the 
major eaiise of 
blindness among 
the worltPs 
eliildren. 

But unlooked-for 
and unseen amid 
the mass of data 
from Indonesia 
was a mueh 
more dramatie 
message. 

As it begins to be 
ac:ted on worldw ide 
that message 
promises to be one 
of this eenturv 's 
greatest speeille 
breakthroughs for 
ehild health. 
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F or almost a riocado, medical sci- 
ence ignored or rejecte<i I lie evi* 
dencc tliat vitmnin A could reduce child 
de;<thsby Ix'tiveen a quarter and a third 
ill many countries <.‘f the developing 
world. 

Toda\\the‘ scepticism of the 1980s 
has been swept awav by an avalanche 
of data. And as the tables on the fol- 
lowing pages show, most nations are 
now moving to make this most cost- 
effective of all health interventions 
available to their children. 

If this eff ort sm c eeds. then wo can 
expect to bring about a fall in child 
deaths of somewhere between I mil- 
lion and 8 million per annum. 

Discovered in 191 ?>. vitamin A has 
taken almost a century to come into 
its own. It has long been known that 
the lack of this particular vitamin 
could cause stunting, infection, and 
blindness in animals. But it was 1974 
before the first report was published 
(by WHO) on vitamin .A deficiency as 
a major cause of blindness among the 
children of the developing world. 

Missing tlif- point 

In that same year, a research pro- 
ject was launched in Indonesia to find 
out more about vitamin A deficiency, 
and particularly about what levels of 
deficienev were associated with xeroph- 
thalmia (the inflammation and drving 
of theeyethat can result in permanent 
blindness). Over a period of a year and 
a half, 4,000 children were examined 
at three-month intervals. 

By 1981 much useful information 
had been gleaned. But in looking only 
for what we expected to see, we had 
missed what the data itself had re- 
vealed. Unlooked-for and unseen 
amid the mass of figures was a much 
more dramatic message. 

One December evening almost a 
vear later, while a fiarticular set of fig- 
ures was being cross-tabulated, it 
became apparent that many xeroph- 
thahnic children were missing from 
later cross-tabulations. Running the 
computer analysis in the reverse 
direction revealed what the data had 
been waiting to tell us all along: chil- 
dren with even mild xerophthalmia 
were dying at a far greater rate. 

;\nv suggestion that the higher 
death rate was caused liy malnutrition, 
of which the lack of vitamin A was 
merely a symptom, was quirklv dis- 
pelled. Malnutrition clearly incri'uses 



A bridge 
too near 



Alfred Sommer 



Dr. Alfred Sommer is Professor and Dean at the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health* Johns Hopkins I niversitw Baltimore. He has been in the forefront 
of research into vitamin A dejiciency for almost j:0 \eors* and led the two 
major Indonesian studies described in this article. 



the risk of ('hild death, but so does vit- 
amin A deficiency -e\ en among ade- 
cpiately nourished cliildren. lu fact 
the Indonesian study showed that 
malnourished children with adequate 
vitamin A were less likely to die than 
well-nourished children who were 
deficient in vitamin A. 

Preliminarx* calculations, soon to 
he revised upwards, showed that if 
xerophthalmia could be prevented, 
then the death rate among children 
aged one to six w ould fall by approx- 
imately 20%. Analysis also showed 
that the risk of death was directly 
related to the degree of deficiency. 

To lest these extraordinarv' con- 
clusions, a second Indonesian study 
was launched. This time, vitamin A 
capsules were given ever\* six mont hs 
to approximately 20,0(K) young chil- 
d ren in 450 randomly chosen villages. 
The result was a one-third reduction 
in death rates, compared with vil- 
lages where there had been no inter- 
vention. 

These findings w ere pnblislied in 
The Lancet and other medical jour- 
nals. The response was the long si- 
lence of disbelief. 

With its vision fixed on the high- 
tech and high-cost frontiers of mod- 
ern medical care, the medical and 
research establishment found it dif- 
ficult to accept that something as sim- 
ple and cheap as a 2-cent capsule of 
vitamin A could represent such a break - 
through for human life and health. 
Perhaps in some quarters, also, there 
w’as an innate and ideological dislike 
of ‘magic l)ullet' solutions to health 
pioblems wliich do not directly ad- 
dress the underlying prol>lems of 
poverty . 

W hatever the reason, a discovery 



tliat seemed to promise so much had 
caused barely a ripple on the surface 
of medical interest. 

h was at this point that a wise col- 
league pointed out that this was the 
normal first reaction to any unex- 
pected research finding. The next 
stage, he advised, was to "bury them 
in data." 

Knowing that measles often leads 
to vitamin A loss, we had begun to 
wonder if Africa's high death rates 
from measles might also be con- 
nected with vitamin A deficiency. To 
test this, children hospitalized with 
measles in Tanzania were given vita- 
min A capsules. The measles death 
rate fell by half. It was at this point 
that we discovered, to our astonish- 
ment, that a similar experiment had 
been conducted 50 years earlier in a 
London hospital - with the same 
results: medicine too has doors it did 
not enter, paths it did not take. 

WHO and UNICEF now acted 
quicklv to make \-itamin A supplemen- 
tation a routine part of measles treat 
ment. More broadly, the elimination of 
the deficiency became one of the goals 
adopted bv the W'orld Summit for 
Children held at UNICEF's instiga 
tion in the fall of 1990. The progress 
being made towards that goal is show n 
ill the following tables. 

By 1992, the results were in from 
several large, community-based inves 
tigations into vitamin A deficiency. 
Ghana, India. Indonesia, and Nepal 
all yielded results in line with the 
one-third reduction in mortality rates 
revealed by the original research in 
Indonesia. 

At this point, the medical commu 
nitv accepted our conclusions as un 
animouslv as it had dismissed them a 



decade earlier. A colleague w ho had 
earlier written a leader in The Ae»> 
England Journal of .\'IedicineX\\\ed 
‘Too good to be true*, now published 
a paper unde ' . he heading ' F oo good 
not to be true*. 

W ith the scientific community in 
full agreement, ministries of health 
across the world have now’ given the 
green light to vitamin A supplemen- 
tation. Unfortunately, official rec- 
ommendalions usually stress vitamin 
A supplementation only w here there 
is evidence of severe deficiency, 
whereas the evidence suggests that 
supplementation can significantly 
reduce mortality even among popu- 
lations with mild vitamin A defi- 
ciency. Further studies are now’ 
needed to quantify this effect. 



Three wavs 



Increasing vitamin .-K intake can 
be achieved by three main methods - 
improving diets, fortifying common 
foods, and distributing vitamin A 
capsules. 

The politically correct method is 
dietary improvement through the 
addition of green leafy vegetables or 
carrots. Of course diets should be 
improved. But this is a slow and 
uncertain process, and there are 
doubts about whether it can provide 
sufficient vitamin A even where 
dietan' change is indeed achieved. 
Certainly, more work is needed on the 
most effective dietarv’ ways of beating 
vitamin .A deficiency. 

Some countries, particularly in 
Central America, have fortified sugar 
with vitamin A (the problem was 
solved in the industrialized world by 
adding vitamin A to common foods 
such as milk, bread, and margarine). 
But in the developing world as a 
whole, food fortification is only begin- 
ning to be explored. 

In the meantime, at least two chil- 
dren are dying every minute for the 
lack of the protection that vitamin .A 
can bring. 

The 2-cent capsules are therefore 
an essential weapon for the defence of 
children. And the outreach systems 
which have been built or strength- 
ened by the immunization effort of 
the last decade have now made it pos- 
sible to deliver that protection to the 
great majority of children at risk. 

Ther * can be no excuse for further 
ilclav. 






All nations are 
ranked here 
atreordin^ to the 
process they are 
making towards the 
internationally 
agreed goal of 
ade(|ua(e vitamin A 
intake for at least 
80% of ehildren 
under two by the 
end of 1995 (In 
populations known 
to beat risk). 

Over 200 mil lion 
ehildren w orldwide 
are affecdcd. Severe 
deficiency causes 
blindness and 
death. Less severe 
deficiency impairs 
immune systems, 
making common 
diseases more 
likelv to be 
fatal. 

ITie solution - 
improving diets, 
fortifying foods, 
or distributing 
vitamin A capsules- 
is available 
and affordable. 
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Countries ranked I to 4 
according to progress 
against vitamin 
A deficiency. 

See box 
below. 



What the rankings mean... 



I ^ I Countries ranked 1 

Vitamin A deficiency exists as 
public health problem. Large- 
scale programmes under way. 
Country on target to reach 1995 
goal of adequate vitamin A for at 
least 80% of children under two. 
Several countries^ including 
Indonesia. Thailand, and 
V iet Nam have virtually eliminat- 
ed severe vitarrin A deficiencv. 



Countries ranked 3 

Vitamin A deficiency exists, or is 
likely to exist, as public health 
problem. No large-scale action 
being taken. Detailed assessment 
and/or programme planned for 
1995 or 19%. 

[T Countries ranked 4 

No information available on vita- 
min A status of children. 



zJ Countries ranked 2 

Vitamin A deficiency exists as 
public health problem. 
Programmes being implenieiitcd. 
Present coverage inadequate. 
Significant acceleration required 
to reach P)^)5 goal. 
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Not listed in these tables are those countries 
where survey information or food consumption 
dato show that vitamin A deficiency does not 
exist as a public health problem 
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and CARIBBEAN 
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Making the A grade 

Footis like eggs, papayas, and 
mangoes can prevent vitamin A 
deficiency in young children. But 
despite many attempts, there is 
no evidritce to suggest that pro- 
moting the consumption of such 
foods has been effective on a 
large scale. Often, the message 
does not change diets enough, or 
does not reach those most in 
need, or fails to lift vitamin A to 
adequa.e levels. Recent research 
even casts doubt on the long- 
established notion that all green 
leafy vt»getablcs will yield enough 
vitamin A. 

The distribution of 2-ccnt vita- 
min A capsules every four to six 
months to voung children is 
proving effective. 



A third method is food fortifi- 
cation. Guatemala has taken the 
lead in fortifying sugar with vita- 
min A. The sugar industries in 
many other nations of Latin 
America, the Middle East and 
.\frica could do the same. 

In the Philippines, Procter & 
Gamble has recently increased 
tenfold the vitamin A content of 
its low-cost margarine. Unilever 
is considering the same step in a 
number of African countries. 
The costs are small, the impact 
large. All companies producing 
oils and fats in vitamin A- 
defirient countries should now 
consider this option. 



Lives on the line 



Vitamin A supplementation could 
prevent 1 to 3 million child deaths 
each year. The estimate is impu.- 
cise because most countries have 
not investigated the full extent of 
their vitamin A deficiency problem. 
For the 12 countries listed below, 
sufficient information is available 
to estimate actual and potential 
lumbers of lives saved by vitamin A 
upplementation. 

Tliese estimates assume that child 



mentation could reduce child deaths 
bv one third in many countries. 
Careful monitoring of large-scale 
interventions is now needed to quan- 
tify and confirm this effect. 

*G H Beo*cxiondoihefs. ffccin^neis of vitomio A sop- 
ctemaoio/ion ro rfw coniro/ d young child ma buJify and 
nxxtohty in dex-ehpiog counirmt. ACC/SCN, Nuwilion 
(.olicy discussion papers r>o 13. 1993 

The lives saved ••• and the 
lives that could be saved 



Tb.e 23 Vo figure is likely to prove 



dren with mild deficiency and little 
or no xerophthalmia. Dr. Alfred 
Sommer, who led the research 
which linked vitamin A deficiency 
to higher child death rates (see arti- 
cle page 23), believes that supple- 

Two cents of prevention 

White patches in the eye indicate severe 
vitamin A deficiency. But the threat to health 
and life begins long before the oeficiency 
becomes visible. 



% of young 
children in 
risk areas 
receiving 
supplements 
1994 


Lives 

saved 

1994 


Extra lives 
that could 
have been 
saved in 
1994* 


India 60 


220000 


145400 


Bangladesh 94 


70500 


4500 


Nepal 65 


9800 


5300 


Brazil 59 


9700 


6800 


Viet Nam 95 


7800 


450 


AAalawi 70 


5000 


2100 


Zambia 60 


4200 


2800 


Burkino Faso 30 


2700 


6300 


Niger 24 


2100 


6700 


Myanmor 6 


1000 


15700 


Hoih 25 


670 


2000 


Cambodia 5 


410 


7700 



• i d»Ur«n hod virpenwMJ 

■ \A*f CulciAxcd ('em doto ujcv <'^ kv i-iNlCEf Kell 



Millions of young children worldwide are 
now receivif>g vitamin A supplements. 
The vitamin capsules cost npproxirrKitely 
2 cents each. 
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Perceptions of 
the child 
nialnutrition 
|)rohleiii have 
(’handed 
si^nilicaiitly in 
recent yars. 

I'Voin being seen 
as a problem 
of |)rotein,then 
calories, child 
malnutrition 
is now seen to he 
caused as much 
by frequent 
infection and poor 
feeding practices 
as by lack of 
food itself. 

More recently 
still, awareness 
has spread of the 
importance of 
micronutrients 
such as iron, 
iodine, and 
vitamin A in 
promoting 
good health and 
nutrition. 



ACHIEVEMENT ANI 
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Umnasking malnutrition 



()\>T millinn cl' tlw I') million 
umlrr fiv)' in the worlil rarli 

Near ran l>r put lo diarrliora. 

pnrninonia. malaria, ami vaccine* 
preventable diseases. Hut ibis simple 
wav ot rlassifving hides the tact liial 
(iratb is not nsnaliy an event with one 
cause but a pioresswitlimanv rau-cs. 
In [mrtirnlar. it is the rons[)iracy 
between malnutrition and iniection 
which pulls many clublren into the 
downward spiral o( poor grow lb and 
early death. 

Nonetiudess. the fact t hat it is pos- 
sible to put dramatic figures on the 
disease tdernenl in this parinerslufi 
bashelpe<l to fix iis attention on prob- 
lems like nuMslesaiui <liarrho<-al <lis- 
case - and on the availaltilitv ot 
low-rosi methtuls of preventing or 
treating liiem. 

Now. a new studv basattempted to 
(piantifv tbe role of ir!alniitrition in 
child <leaths. 

I sing data from .^.'1 developing 
countries, rescarclier- from (.ornell 
L iiiversitv have concluded that oV(*r 
half of thos(‘ Id million child death*- 
each v(*ar arc associati*d witli mainu* 
triti(m. Further. tln \ **bow that more 
tlian tliree <piarlcr** of all tlic*-e mai- 
mitrition-assistefl (b ath** an* linked 
not toseviTe malimtrition but to tmld 
and moderate forin". 

I'his contradicts the idea that death 
rat»‘s otdy rise wlun (diiblren are 
*-<‘verelv malnomisbed, lU the **am«‘ 
token, it suggests that nutrition pio- 



Mild murder 

Percentage of under- five deaths 
linked to malnutrition (selected 
countries) 



®o of malnutrition- 
assisted deaths 
where malnutriiion 



®o of all under- 
five deaths 
associated with 



grammes I o< 'using oidv on t b(‘ 
-everelv malnoufislied will have far 
le-s impact than programmes to 
imfjrove milrition among the muidi 
larger tumdier of mildly and morler- 
alelv malnourisherl ehildren. 

File method us<'d in tins <'a!cula* 
lion was rleveloped from eiglil large- 
-< ale eommunity studies. Despite 
vrrv different settings, all ol these 
•studies demonstrated a temarkahly 
consistent relationship between the 
risk of death and the child’s ■ -iglit- 
for-ag<‘. 

rhis is the first time that such csti* 
mates have been made for so many 
eoun tries using epid('iniologi<al 
methods. Hut eotifulrau e in the result 
i-i hoosled hv the fact that tlict>verall 
findings conform well lo the <'onclu* 
sions of ih<‘ one largc-scali* clinical 
-tudv that was < onducted nuwc than 

I years ago. 

,\s discussed in the IWt- edit ion of 
7’/rc Pro^n'S< of \(ition^ (pag<* . 
low-cost methods of reducing all 
forms of malnutrition are availal)le 
and have hetai <hown lo vvork. And 
action on both fronts to improve 
imirition and to prtHeet against dis- 
ease could sav<* manv more live^. 
(aiul he far more eosl*» •fleet iv**) titan 
action on <*itltcf front ahme. 

fhe table in tlic ii<‘Xt column shows 
the t'olc of malnutrition in child 
deaths for the eountvie< in whi< li 
the new metluxl has -o (ar he*ri 
«lpphed. 
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DISPARITY 




Table salt 

iodine deficiency disorders con be 
eliminated by iodizing all salt. 



% soli 
iodized 



®o soli 
iodized 



Hantihiilfsh \uvlltttuof ihr th\n,ul clniul t tiinin- 1 1 s/ith o/ /<« lur \ 

50 close on salt target 



l.at‘k ol iudiiir iu llir dirt luis ron- 
driniird millions <»f t liildivn to rrr- 
tinisiu. triis oi millions to montal 
retardation, and hnndrrd> o! millions 
to milder dejtreesof mental and |>l>y>- 
ieal impairment. In total. l.(> billion 
pet>ple in over KK) etmntries art* at 
some degree of risk. 1 lie solutit>n 
employt‘tl in Knrope ami Ntirtli 
Amerii'a siiiet* the l^)l20s istoiotli/.e 
all edible salt at a eost of about S rents 
per person per year. 

At the beginning of the 19^X)s, 
nn)st ol tfi<*aHt’t“ted count ties agreeti 
to attempt the iotiization of at b ast 
of all edible salt by the end oi 
IWS. With less than a year to gt>. 
about .>0 etmntries have a realistie 
ebanet' t>f reaching that gt>al. Many 
others will surpass tin* 8()Vn mark 
putting them in a gotnl pt»sitit)ii It) 
reach the year 2000 target t)l virtually 
<‘liminating itjtiine tit tit iein v. 

India, which protluees over .5 mil- 



lion metrie ton^ ol -alt a \rar. has 
matlt* massive elbirts in the h)^X)s 
and nt)v\ iotlizes al)t)ut two ihinis ol 
\\> salt. Nigeria. .AfrieaN mt)-t popu- 
lous et>untrv. has reached the 
target within the la-1 12 iminths. 

Meanwhile, a recent analysis ol 21 
research studies has sliown liiat nnid- 
erate it>tline tletieieiicN is a-st)ciateti 
with an average tetluetit)!! t)l over V.l 
l() pt)ints. 

I'he table tt> the right shows the 
pereentages t)f tltuneslit' anti 
importeti salt it»tlizt*tl in countries 
affectetl hv it)tliniMleneienfv. 

The prt)hlem has- nt)t entirelv tlis- 
appeat't’ti frt)ni the imlustrialized 
nations. In Lnxemht)urg. lor exam- 
ple. average dailv ronMimptit)n of 
iodine is well ht'low the reeoni- 
mt*iitled level, ami a eampaign is nt>w 
antler wav to persuatle all bakers in 
the L)ut“hv It) Use iodizt“tl -all in 

1)1 eat 1. 
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Pakistan takes legal aetioii 



19 nations still 
have no salt 
legislation 

As at March 0)^)5. there are lOeoim- 
I ri«‘s vv liieh are kut)vv n to liav e it>«line 
tieru ieney problems hut vshitli still 
have nt) legislatit)!! t)ii salt iot!iziUit)H. 

Ill rut»sl etmntrie.- that h.ive 
defeatetl iodine dericieneyili-tirtlers, 
legislation has been a netvssary hut 
not suffieieut etimlitiou. halmaliug 
eon.suiners toelmose itidizeti salt, ami 
regular cheeks on salt prmlueers. are 
also neetleti. 

As in health or schooling, tin* list 
again shows tiiat the et^iinlrit's that lag 
furthest behind are t)fien tlmst- that 
are or have been alfcettnl by arim*d 
eonflb t or political turnu)il. 

Several of the vvt)rltl*s ptiorest coun- 
tries, including Hhutan. Bolivia, 
(iamert)on. Konya ainl Nigta ia. have 
succeeded in iodizing the majt>rity of 
salt consumed. 

No salt lows 



In the last ftw years. Pakistan has 
shown that it is possible for a large 
low-income eoiuitry tv) move rapidly 
towards universal salt iodiziition. 

Half of the nation's \ 'M) million 
population are thought to In* at risk. 
But in tile severely affeiied north. 
eonsuni()tioii ol iodized salt has 
jutuped from lO'Ni to HU”o in le-s 
than a vear. 

A hill now before Parliament is 



expected to make salt lodi/alioiieom- 
pulsorv nationwide. "I hr hill trill 
harr ftir rraclnni: e/'/ir/s on liralih 
<iri(l thr (fudlits of ltfi\ -avs the 
I NK'.KK olfu e in Islamabad. 

I‘',\(*n before the new lavv comes 
into effect. U)H salt produoTs have 
Ineii identified, ol vvhieh 2d2 have 
order(*il the lieee— arv nuu liitierv (or 
adding iodine, and 1)7 are alreadv 
producing iodized sjfi . 
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r.onsutmTs as well as producers 
are b(*ing targeted. I housands of bill- 
boards. banners and posters are urg- 
ing people to choose iodi'/i’d salt a 
message reinforeed by mass media, 
health and iinnmnization workers, 
-choolteaehers. n'ligious leaders, and 
local eommnnitv organiziitions. 



U ithout .util UfiislaUon. w<liite tieftnnir\ 
uin tnuuhh hmrr latrmnt(itlnht\ 
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breastfeeding 
is the best possible 
start towards 
'ood health and 
nutrition 

throughout infancy 
ind childhood. 

In many (‘ases. 
the advice 
given and the 
example set by 
hospitals and 
matemity^ units 
will determine 
whether an infant 
is fed by breast or 
bottle. 

The ‘baby-friendly 
hospital initiative* 
is an attempt 
by UNICEF 
and WHO to ensure 
that all hospitals 
offer the 
right ad\ice 
and the necessar)' 
support 
to the mothers 
who must make this 
decision. 






ACHIEVEMENT ANI 
Baby-friendly hospitals reach 3000 



riir munla-i o| ‘liaE\ -irii’inllv Ims- 
j)il.ils Ita** iv.H .‘UHKI world w 
n|i rrom tin- 000 rr|ioilrtl in la>i 
\car s Prtnrr(‘s\ nf 

llospilaU .ire av.ardcd liaEy- 
tViciulK "latu' wlu n sf.tmlard |iri« r- 
I litres in niali rnil\ wanlsari- lu onglil 
into lliu- \\lllt iIh- 10 •‘leps to sne- 
ce-'Sl'ii) lirea-'ifeeding* drawn np in 
1000 1)> WHO and IMCKK. 
Hr»‘aslfrrdiiiH li-dine-* ihe ri<k of 
malnutrition, infoetion. and death. 
\eionling to W IIO. o\ei I million 
infant li\esa\eareould hesi\t d it all 
I tallies were e\eliisi\ eh hn*astted for 
alniiit the first si\ months. Hospitals 
and tnaternitx units set a powtTfnl 
e\ample. 

Most ministries ttf health ha\e 
•‘elected a nnmher of influential ho-^- 
pitals to pioneer the bahv-frietidlv 
idea. So far. o\ er 1 .10 eount rii‘s have 
designated almost ‘MKK) such ‘target 
hos|)itals‘. V^ofFehruaiy lWS.o\er 
.'l(MK) ha\e earned the hahy*friendlv 
title. 

In the last 12 months, several 
nations ha\e lowiTid the miinh(*r ot 
target liosfiitals after realizing that 
sigiits had been set unrealistically 



high. Indonesia, for e\ample. ha" 
reduced its nunilnu of target hospi- 
tals from UHK) to LM 7 while inereas- 
ing t he numlier of ho-piiaU declared 
bahv-f riendh from .10 to 01 . 
Siinilarlv. the !^hiti[ipine- ha- ho\' 
efejl its target figim- from IfiOO to 
just over()00 whih* incn*asing thosi* 
hospitals cleclareil baby *f riemlh 
from to 22.”). Figure- for \ iet 
Nam have also changed following a 



goviu'iinient decision to targ<d onh 
national and provincial hospital- in 
the liist pha-e. 

in soniecases. a fall in the nuinluT 
of bab\ -f riendh hospitals is a -ign ol 
commitment to the idea: Guatemala, 
for ( xaniple. has reiiispei ied all of its 
haby-friendh hospitaUafter oii<- \ear 
and d(‘ci<leil that 1 I of them must 
bring the training ol new stall nji lu 
-tandard in order to n-tain tin- title. 



Hospital roll-call 

The following developing countries are listed in alphabetical order as com- 
parisons are not possible between countries which, apart from differences 
in size, are operating at different levels of ambition. 



Declared of 
Target baby- targe* 

hospitals friendly 1994 
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The front runners 
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Sweden leads, US lass 



In -U »n\ rrniiuMJt'' niri willi 

rM('.K!\in<l \\ IlOat llu' Innorcnli 
(Iculn* in KlonMHi- lo ilrall tin- 
hinocrnl! Ih'rlaruiinn on tliv 
linn.fmtliriion ami support of hrrast- 
foodinir. 1 lu* l.)t‘claration m I out 
opera! i(Mtal tar«£et> (or all roontiirs to 
acliicNo by 

1'liis is No noNornmcnt lias 

vo( reached all the targets, ami mosl ol 
llu* l)<H laralion s sijinatoi ies are slill 
Mimewav f rom reai hing I lie jioals. 

The L nileii Stales, which al*>o eo- 
sponsoi(‘tl llie original Innoccnii 
meeting, is showing no (Mogress in 
am of tin* (oiirari'a>: it has no national 



hieastlcrding i ommltli*i-. n;> hahy- 
tVimidiv hospitaU. no regulations on 
ihe mai krting of hreasimilk siihsti- 
tntes. and no right to fiaiii maternity 
h ave ami hirastfecding breaks at 
work. 

In the industrialized world. Swc'den 
leatls the wa>. Of the cmmtry's 66 
matoniil V units. 50 are already 
di‘L‘lared hahy-frie tally. 

The chart below >hows progress 
or the lack of it being made by the 
.‘U countries that drew up the 
Dirlaratiou. Allexci'pl Mauritius. the 
I S. aiul Zaire have national breast- 
frrding committees. 



The Innocent! 

The chart shows not whether targets are achieved but whether some 
progress is being made. 

Some At least 
Baby- breastmilk minimum 
friendly substitute maternity 
hospitals marketing benefits 
designated regulations provided 



Some 

Baby- breastmilk 
friendly substitute 
hospitals marketing 
designated regulations 




Neglected anaemia problem 
lowers productivity ol nations 

Litcst c>timatcs suggt st that hall the 
chihlrcn of .M rica atid South A^iaan‘ 
atiactuic. I nlortittialcly. those late>l 
eslittiaic> ate ahuost lo \cat> old. 

\ml despite the M tioustu'ss ol the 
probletn. otilv two of the lO tuost 
pi )[)U toils li Hint lies ol l he d I A eloping 
world. Pakistan and the Philippines, 
have eondm ted a nationwide sui vev 
of anaemia in ehlhlmi duritig the 
past decade. 

For the quarter of a hillloti or more 
affected i hihlrcti in the devrdopitig 
world, such ncglci't liaslu a\\ if imis- 
ihlc cotise(pu*tu'i‘>. Mi*tital grow tli can 
he retarded hv neurological damaiii*. 
and llierc is strong e\ idetiee to show 
a measurahlc loss of IQ point> in 
anacmie cliildreii. In more siwere 
eases, cliild death rati*s rise. 

As recorded iti The Profrress of 
Sations 1991. anaemia also alfcets 
about 10% of thedevelopingwiirld's 
women - a figure that rises to over 
50% it) pregnant wotnen (leading to 
increased risks of maternal death and 
low birth wvights). In many coun- 
tries. about a quarter of adult men 
have also been found to be anacmii'. 

Anaemia on this scale. s<iys a recent 
report from WHO and I NUT.!'. 

“/onr/'s the prodtirln it\ oj ruhrc 
f.H)pulatious. 



At least 
minimum 
maternity 
benefits 
provided 



form where iron deliciencN aiiaiunia 
i- known to be a problem. I NK.LI* 
and \\ 110 reconiniend simullancous 
action on all llin-i* fronts (including 
-upfileiiuailation for children aged 
"i\ montlis to live vears wlier<‘ 
anaemia is a prolilt-ml. 

W IK) anil IMTKFare now work- 
ing with goMTiinicnts to diwclop 
national anaemia plans b\ tiic end of 
P)f).5. and to real'll ibc goal of elimi- 
nating Iron deficicnev anaemia as a 
major pmlili-in by the year 2CKX). 

The latest rcseareli findings could 
liclfi. Part of the problem with iron 
tablets lias alwa\> been that they taste 
iiad. turn laei es black, and lia\ e to be 
taketi daily. Hecent research suggests 
that taking tl 1 C talilets once a week is 
almost as effective and likely to be 
lore effective because more widely 
accepted. A studv in Indonesia has 
also sliowii that iron supplements 
alone rediu e the problem by about 
70" « • but by over 95% if iron sup- 
plements are combined with a small 
dose of vitamin 

Anaemic statistics 

% of under- fives suffering from iron 
deficiency anaemia, around 1980 
(WHO regions) 

Alhcn -C 
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milk proil nets and ct*reals are lt)w in 
iron unless specifically ftirtificd. 
Increasing iron intake is only part 
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of the answer. Drinking tea with a 
meal, for example, reduces iron 
absorption, wliile eating meal orfruit 
rieli in vitamin (. means that two or 
three times as much iron isahsorbed. 

The diets of till- poor and [larlie- 
nlaii\ of Ibc vegetarian poor, who 
cannot a Iw a vs afford iVnit tlurcforr 
post' a significiuit risk. 

\> with vitamin \ tlcncicncy. there 
ait* three possible solntituis chang- 
ing eooking and eating habits. Ituti* 
fving "taplf footls. or distributing 
iron supfilcnicnts in tablet t>r -vnip 




I lot fof South .l>m srhthfrvn ututvnm 



Oiilv since (he 

♦ 

1950s, with the 
coming;; of 
iiidependeiK'e 
to much of the 
developing world, 
has 'education 
for air been 
taken seriously. 

School enrolment 
then doubled in 
one generation, 
but in the 1980s. 
debt and econuinic 
adjiistnient took 
their toll 
on the education 
of millions of 
today's teenagers. 

Todiiy, progress 
is being renewed. 
But education 
is no longer 
a numbers game. 
Success or failure 
depends now 
on the quality 
and relevance 
of (he education 
being offered. 
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rlopinrii**** iMO>t 
; M«u k i** m»l N»*t ill 



lionl a lliinl of llit'i'fiiKlirii ot llu* 
pinu world at(* tailing to 
omplott* f\rii |«uir \vi\r> of «‘<im'a- 
li\m. rilhrr luTaux* tlu v drop out o( 

-I hool oarU. or Iuh ;uim* tlu’v novn 
fiirol ill •'i liotil at all. For maiiv 
rlu***, tlin, ‘or* 

h.i'ir ImiMin 

pl.uv. 

I n an atti'inpt to n iu*\\ thr inoiiim- 
turn of rdm ation. tho oprin*d 

\\itli a \\ olid Foiilnviu j’ on f. dura- 
tion fm* Ml in Joiiitit ii. I’liailand. 
Prartu al n"-ulNan* now ht iiinniii^ to 
rllUTilO. 

Ill f.iitiii Aiiinira, th*T»' li.i> lurii 
ail awrain* iiirn'a>r o( aliout in i 
i:o\rrninrn{ '•pnidinji on ^duration 
in thr la>t tl\r vrai<. Slati>tii> air 
-low to rrllrrl tllr rli.iimr: luit thr 
alarimnu ratr- o( -rliool drop-out in 
mam Latin \iurnran roiintrir- arr 
now Lriiinniiij* to iniprovr. 

In ninrofthr nio>t pofuiloiiMlrv- 
(doping nation>. with hall ol thr i 
worldVrhildirn.all but Nigrriaaml 
Pakistan air sharply inrrra>ing i 
ivsourcr> for priiuarv rduralion (thr ! 
>ituation in Brazil is not vrt rlrar). 

intrrnationallv. the orld I^ank i 
ha> krpt till* promise made at | 
Jomtirn: its lending for hasir odura- 
lion has tripled to SI billion. 

Equallv important are rhanges in 
attitudes: a derade ago. it was rare to 
hear governnirni ministers talking 
about the iinportanre of female edu- 
ration: today, it soinetiinrs seems that 
the\ talk of little else. If followed 
l)v an equivalent praetieal break- 
through. this w ill be a major step for- 
ward not just for women but for 
development. 

Finallv. the lW)s have also been 
marked by a real breakthrough in 
presehool edui'ation. In five years, 
the number of eluldren enrolled in 
eailv rhildliood education has risen 
bvover'MP o from about lo million to 
about (x5 million worldwide. 

Despite all this, tlie advance is not 
rapid enough to meet the goal of edu- 
eation for all hv the vear JOOO. 

In part, the problem i< the i“xehi- 
sion of so many ehildren Iw hai riers 
of language, tribe, easte. religion, cul- 
ture. ecoiioinie elass, or geographic 
inaeeessibilit\ . The traditional re- 
-ponse expanding existing eiluca- 
tion svsteins fails to reeogtiizt* that 
the*<e groups are preeiseh those who 
find sueli existing edue.ition s\ stems 
unsuitalde for their need", theii l ir- 
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ciimstanres. their a-pirations and 
their diffirullirs. Fhe problem ot 
reaching ll'.e unreached will therefore 
not he solved l>v nior** of the same. 

In countries where the unreached 
are a luajoritv. principally in sub- 
Saharan .Africa and South .Asia, con- 
ventional education s% stems are often 
not onlv nnaffonlahle and irrelevant 
hut also alienating to inanv of those 
thev are intended to serve. 

Radical alternatives are being pio- 
neered. In some areas of Ethiopia, 
for example, traditional primary 
schools are being replaced bv village 
educational centres fiart day-care 
centre, part prirnarv -chool. part 
adult learning centre where skilled 
or literate adults do much of the 
teaching, where timetables bow to 
the needs of the agricultural seasons, 
and where the community is involved 
both in deciding on learning needs 
and in meeting them. 

^ here the great majority of chil- 
dren do enter school, the central 
problem is the poor quality and low 
[lerceived relevance of the education 
on offer and the high drop-out rates 
that are the rcMdt. And when so many 
of those who do complete school can- 
not find jobs, millions of parents and 
pupils are voting with tlieir feet. 

It is not enough to siiy that these 
[irohlems go beyond the scope of 
<ehools. There is much that can he 
done to make (“xisting school syst<*ms 
work better - e^pei'ialb for girls. 

The sheer scab* of the task pro- 
\ iding many yi*ars ot (‘dueation tor 
till* 1(H) million children who ent<‘i‘ 
prirnarv -ehool (‘\(‘i v vear im’iin> 



that there are no short cuts. Steady, 
unspectacular improvements will 
have to he made in l(‘acher training 
and supervision, in learning materials 
and school facilities, in curriculum 
content, and in catering for the spe- 
cial needs of the 10” o ot children in 
most classrooms who have mild or 
moderate learning difficulties. 

fnmany nations, such efforts need 
to be targeted to particular regions 
and schools. .A recent example is the 
‘900 schools' programme in Chile, 
which identified the schools with the 
lowest performance in the country' 
and brought increased resources and 
more imaginative approaches to hear 
on their problems, A similaraliempt 
is now' being made in 19 selected 
provinces in the Philippines, 

Most countries could achieve basic 
education for all if they spent more on 
pi imarc’ schools than on higher edu- 
cation. Ill practice, this can probably 
onlv be achieved by differential rates 
of growth. India has announced plans 
to quadruple spending on primary 
education over the next five years, 
while increasing the budget for 
higher education by 50”o. 

In rnanv countries, aid will also be 
needed. At the moment, only 2” o of 
aid goes to primary’ education. 

Even for those who are in school, 
we need to look closely at doing the 
right things rather than jiist doing 
things right. \A e must face anew the 
prohh'Ui ol education systems that 
turn out graduates wlio cannot find 
jobs, students who do not wish to 
return to tlu'ir own coinnuinities, and 
\ oung peo(>h’ w ho are ill equipped to 



<‘of)e wiili either the difficulties or 
the opportunities they will face. 

In reetuit decades, there has been 
progress in the skills of imparting lit- 
erary and numeracy, but there has 
been eoinparativelv little progress in 
imparting life skills, social skills, and 
value skills. \A eean produce ex pert. s 
in information technologies, but we 
seem unable to improve a capacity for 
listening, for tolerance, fur respecting 
diversity . fur hariK>sing the potent ial 
of individuals to the social gootl. or 
for St rengt lieiiing the et hical founda- 
lions without w hieh skills amf knowl- 
edge bring little benefit. 

In almost all countries, young 
adults are faced with unprecedented 
tensions, challenges and temptations 
for whieli their <cliool years ha\e 
done little to prepare tlinn. Often, the 
ver\- structure and the role models >el 
liefore them in schools stress one-way 
communication in an atmosphere of 
rigid repression and uniformity, 
rather than partieipatioii and diver- 
sity, so reinforcing patterns of dema- 
gogiierv and conflict rather than of 
openness and tolerance. This is a poor 
preparation for life in the 2 1st cen- 
tur\; it meets neither the personal 
needs of individuals nor the develop- 
mental needs of their societies. 

In most attempts at fundamental 
reform, community involvement has 
l>een the key. Tlie alienation and irrel- 
evance of education seem to be re- 
lated to the fact that learners and their 
coinnuinities are treated as passive 
recipients - without inviting any of 
their own input, involvement and 
commitment. Returning ownership 
of education to the comnnmily nalu- 
rallv leads to a re-examination of its 
content and purpose, and of its rela- 
tionship to employment, to increased 
productivity, to local opportunity and 
need, and to the development of life 
skills. It also means that education 
systems are likely to support rather 
tlian undermine family responsibility 
for children. 

Bv both conventional and uncon- 
ventional methods, the commilinenl 
towards education for all is being 
renewed. For despite the many com 
peting priorities, awareness is grow- 
ing that the failure to educate islikcK 
to mean failure to solve environmen 
tal problems, fa* lure to reduce popu 
lation growth, failure to aceelerat* 
economic di’velopment. and failiin* tt 

maintain the fabric of soeietv itself. 

■ 




he tables on these 
)uges show ea<;h 
country’s national 
jerformanee gap in 
jriniaiy' education. 

The national 
3erlbmiance gap is 
1 he difference 
between each 
country's 
achievement and 
the average 
achievement for 
(countries at the 
same level of 
economic 
development. 

The figure in 
parentheses 
represents the 
actual percentage of 
children reaching 
grade 5. 

The national 
performance gap 
can be calculated 
for various 
indicators of social 
progress (see pages 
50 to 51). 
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NATIONAL P E RFOE 



SUB-SAHARAN 

AFRICA 

Bi Kenya (77) 



+ ;{2 



1 






MIDDLE EAST and 
NORTH AFRICA 



Rwanda (uin* 


+ 22 1 


1'oiro (70) 


+ 21 E 


Burundi (5;o 


.-17 1 


(diaiia (72) 


+ 17 1 


/imhahwr (7<») 


+ 10 i 


/aiuhia (b7) 


+ 15 p 


Mauritius 


+ 10 i 


/ain* ( 50 ) 


+*» i 


Nifjrria (5i>) 


+ H 1 


Mauritania (bT) 


■ail 


Mo/amhi(|iio (2 ;l 


+ 4 U 


('ou^o (72) 


+ I 1 


Botswana (K4) 


0 B 


Tan/ania (24) 


0 I 


lyaiida (57) 


0 1 


(.aiiicroon (oo) 


- 1 1 


Chad (:»7) 


- 1 I 


Briiiii ( 40 ) 


- 5 


(]6tr d'lvoirr (.54'i 




(]. Afrirun Rrp. (45) 


- 10 


\ Malawi (J7) 


-15 


\ South Afrira (71) 


- 14 


1 Ethiopia (O) 


- 15 


5 Senopil (51) 


-15 


j Ersotlio (47) 


- 17 


[ Nainihia 0>4) 


- 1» 


1 (aiiiira-Bissaii (20) 


-20 


R Madapisrar (22j 


-20 


S Burkina Easo (2oi 


-21 


1 Niffcr CJ;i) 


-22 


a Mali (.*.*) 


- 25 


9 .Angola (54) 


-51 


Q (aiiiica (2b) 


-52 


ra (»ahoii (50) 


-57 


1 Somalia 


oi II h\f\ 


■ Eritrea 


NO n\i \ 


m Eiboria 


NO llVt \ 


1 Sierra Ijmiiip 


NO 0\l \ 





+ 20 


Jordan (0») 


+ 21 


Syria (Ol) 


+ 15 


Algeria (05) 


+ 11 


Tunisia (oo) 


+ » 


Yemen (bo) 


+ 7 


Iran (HO) 


+ 6 


1'iirkey («o) 


+ () 


I 1'. Aral) Emirates (oo) + 5 | 


Mororeo (7b) 


+ 2 


Sudan (5b) 


+ 2 


Oman (H5) 


-5 


Kuwait (H:i) 


- i;i 


Iraq (bo) 


- 15 


Saudi Arabia (71) 


- Id 


Eebaiioii 


NO i)\r\ 


Eibya 


NO i)\r\ 



SOUTH ASIA 



I Sri Lanka 



+ :io 



Nepal (52) 



+ 1H 



liulia (o2) 

I Banahutesh (47) 



+ 16 



I Pakistan lT 



Bluitaii (^0 



Afghanistan (IT) 



Gap between the actual and 
expected percentage of 
children reaching 
grade 5 of 
primary 
school ^ 

( fif:urt>s in piir<*nSi^U^shou- ihf ttriual 
fu’rn’nnmr of ('hildt^rearhinc firade 5 / 



Schooling per dollar 

Using data from all developing 
countries, it is possible to calcu- 
late an average figure for the per- 
centage of children who reach 
grade 5 of primary school at each 
different level of economic devel- 
op* jnt. 

In many countries, the percent- 
age of children reaching grade 5 
is above that average - i.e. higher 
than expected for the country's 
GNP. In other countries, the per- 



is not applicable in industrial- 
ized nations, where almost all 
children complete four grades of 
primary education. 



centage reaching grade 5 is lower 


Kenyo 


f32 


Rwonda * 


422 


than the average for that level of 


Ch'no 


4-30 


Jordan 


4-21 


GNP. 


Sn lanko 


f30 


Togo 


-i21 


This difference between actual 


EgvP’ 


*79 


Indanesia 


f20 


and average levels of performance 


Vtei Nam 


+23 






is the national performance gap. 










The national performance gap 









Notional perforniance gaps 

Developing countries where 
the percentage of children 
reaching grade 5 of primary 
school is 20 points or more 
above the level that could be 
expected for GNP 



20 








MANGE GAPS 



EAS r ASI A 

and PAGIKIC 






Uiiina 


+ :M) 


Viol Nam OK) 




Imloiiosia (Ku) 


-hiO 


.Malaysia (^>2) 


+ 1 


Philippines (7.‘») 


-h 6 


lloiig Koiu: («>‘») 


+ 5 


Lao Hep. (.M) 


-h .I 


Singapore iloo) 


-h 5 


1'liailaiitl (»») 


-h o 


Korea. Hep. (*M) 


+ :i 


I Papua New (iuiiiea [ | 


('amhodia 


l>\l \ 


Korea. Deni. 


Nu u\r\ 


Mongolia 


NO lkVl*\ 


Myatiniar 


NO UVIA 


1 

1 



LATIN AMERIGA 
and CARIHRKAN 

Liiliii (*»■>) 



+ t‘> 



Staying the course 

Most of the world's children start drop-out factor which accounts 
primary school. But drop-out for most of the differences 

rates are often high, and it is this between regions. 



Children storting (^rade 1 and reoching grade 5 



57 






Sub-Sahoron M Eosi/ 

Mrico N Africo 



South Ana 



Eoil Ano/ L Amefico/ 

Pocihe Coiibbean 



Jaiiiaiea 


+ 16 


I'riigiia) 


+ ol 


Cllill* 


+ « A 


Niearagiia (V>) 


-h 4 c( 


(losla Hiea (Ho) 


c 


Mt»\ieo (H4) 


T 


Panama (H2) 


-•■i a 


Bolivia (oo) 


■r 

" * 1 


Paraguay (74) 


— i 


Vene/.iiela (7U) 


-7 ' 


Peiiailor «>7) 


-9 1 


3 Triiii<la<l/'rohago (o«)) -17 | | , 


iiomiiiras (41) 


-20 


('oloinbia (-V>) 


-2\ ' 


HI Salvatlor (.“>«) 


-21 


Brazil (r>i>) 


-2t , 


Doniinieaii Hop. 


(41) -:t4 


(«iialeiitala (41) 


-:w 


liaili (12) 


-40 


Peril 


ol:> i>vi'\ 


Argentina 


NO i>\r\ 



Life skills 

As the content and the relevance of 
education are increasingly called 
into question, many school systems 
are beginning to include life skills as 
well as formal learning. 

Knowledge about how to avoid 
contracting HIV, the vims that leads 
to AIDS, now counts as a life-or- 
death skill for young people in all 
rountries. 

When Michael Merson. Director 



AIDS prevention uhat would they 
he replied, **Sex education- in 
a 1 1 primary and secondary schools. 

Up-to-date information on school 
curricula ii. all countries is not avail- 
able. But the following list, com- 
piled from WHO questionnaires 
sent out to governments in late 1992, 
shows how nations have been mov- 
ing to incorporate AIDS education 
in the curriculum. 

Worldwide 15 million people are 
now infected with HIV. 

One million are children. 



I table shows which countries have introduced education 



19S5. 



Sweden 



1906- 



Bufkina Foio 



Noiwoy 



Singapore 



Sri Ujnko* 



1907. 



Canodo 



HoryJurm 



JopOf> 



Uruied Stotes 



19U. 



borbodos 



Sufur^dt 



Luxembooig 



Seyr:hel!e5 



Zaire 



1909. 



Auslralto 

China 

GetmarTv 



Kuvuail RuiSKjn Fed Tor^ 

Libya Skver'Ki Tuniiw 

Popuo New Guirica Thoilond Uganda 



1990. 



Azerbo'ion 

Bahnmo& 

C AFiican Rep 



Coiomba 

ClOOhQ 

Caboo 



Grenoda 

Hongkong 

lOfVK] 



Modogcuco) 
New Zeolond 
Sierra Leor« 



Syria 



1991 . 



ArgenJirxi 
Cameiocxr 
Cmgo 
Czech Rep 
El Solvodor 



Ghorxj 

Ifoq 

Malawi 

Mokryva 



Morocco 

Nc(berkindj 

Paiou 

^jnoma 



Micror^esia, Fed Slates Soiol lixiia 



Samoo Veoezueb 

Senegol Vier Nam 

Swozikind 
Togo 

Trinidod/Tobogo 



1990. 



Algeria 

Botswana 



Cyprus 
jamaica* • 



Kerryo 

Montenat 



Spom 

Sudon 



United Kingdom 
Zomba 



1993 . 



losotho 
Switrerlond * * 



Italy 

iUOS In cofTKolom* rtoliing yw no* — 

Amina Denrrvark Gmrtamob 

Bdg'uni Combo 'vod 

AIDS not In cumeutum {maif 1993) ; 

AIbnne Cbod Gumeoei^sau Mommbque 

I Angola Chile Hungory Mywmai 

I A'lhguo/ Boiboda C...n»oios India Lkimiba 

Bonglodeih Cook Islar^fs IndonesKi Nepal 

Belize Costa Rioi kon Niger 

Benin Coled’lvaiiO inrdao Nigena 

Bhutan Dirbooh FmbaH Pakistan 

13^,1, yiu Dominican Rep loo Rep Porogoay 

Brazil Ecuodof Icbonon Philippines 

Diuoe. Doiuisobm Frjypl liihuonio Romania 

Combadio Cquatona! Cumeo Motdives R\vocida 

Cope Verde Fthiopia Mauttnus Saudi Arabo 

Cunkulum Informertion not «ippli«d . 

ti|i Moishall Idunds 

• Iil„v |r ’* . 



Zimbobwe 



Sbvokra 
Sobmonisbnds 
Tonzonia 
Turkey 
Tuvalu 
Uruguay 
Vonualu 
Vemen 



Ukraine 



Aff'y tjt At ‘AM 



ERIC, 



2 G 






The 1994 Cairo 
International 
Conlerenee on 
Population and 
Development drew 
on three decades of 
experience to reach 
a new consensus for 
the decades ahead. 



The(>oid‘erenee 
broadened the 
approach by 
emphasizing 
progress towards 
e(|uality for women, 
reducing matenial 
and child mortality, 
and ensuring access 
for all girls and 
women to basic 
education and 
health services - 
including 
reproductive health 
and family 
planning. 

In this article, 

Judith Bruce and 
Anrudh Jain 
examine how family 
planning services 
are. or should be. 
affected by the ('airo 
consensus. 
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A long ovrrdur revolution it) futn- 
ily planning is uiuier way. 

Sim:c nunlern metiiods fainilv 
planning began to be ma(lea\'ailal)l(‘ 
ill the lO.SOs and PX)()s. the inandati* 
ot tluise who provide the m‘ 1\ iet‘s lia*« 
tdten been ainbignoit>. 

On the om* hand. nio>t fainil\ plan- 
ning workers are inotivat<*d bv a w i?»h 
to help indi\ idnals choose >afe and ac- 
ceptable means to?spariM)r limit preg- 
nam ie-. On the other hand. Iiai> 
about rapid population growth are a 
powerful lever t<u'di>lodging the futul> 
torfamih planning pr(tgramme>. and 
this lia> leil Mune managers t<) Jeel 
that their real [)riorit\‘ is to re<luee ler- 
tilily. 

Manv pnigrainmo have been 
<anght between lhe>e two eontliet- 
ing mandates. ( )l ten tin* ileinographie 
iinperati\e. and the Imnis that aeeom- 
pany it. have proved the w«*ightier. 
Where this has happened, family 
planning programin»*s have ofttm 
eoinetoeinphasizetpiantityouTipial- 
it V. coveptige over siT\iee. iu u I po [ n 1 lat i o n 
worries over individual need.s. 

I‘he same intlnenee can he seen 
in the criteria commonly used for 
measuring the effectiveness of sucli 
programmes - 'acceptance rates*, 
‘couple-years of protection*, or even 
'proportion of women using long- 
term metliodb of family planning*. 



I'liwunled tVrtilitv 



At th<‘ lieart of these conflicting 
pressures is the lack ot a c lear dis- 
tinction lu‘tween wanted and un- 
wanted fertility, and a eorre.^pond- 
iiig confusion about what family plan- 
ning can and cannot do. 

Social and eeonomic cliange c an 
c ause pc‘ople to want to spac e hirllis 
or to liavc* fc*w<‘r c hildren. KamiU 
planning programmes c an [icrmit tlic* 
safe* ex<‘rc*isc‘ of suc h c hoice's. 

In free scM'ieties. family [)lanning 
programmes prevc*nt only unirantvd 
fc'rtility whieli rnav he* as low as .5*' o 
ill some* dc'veloping c*ouriiries and as 
high as 2,V’« in others. But to do so 
cffec’tively aiidsensitivc'h .they must 
have tile c'lc*ar and single* mandate* of 
assi.stiiig individcials and eou[dc*s to 
avoid the piegiiamhs which thev 
thc‘msc*lv«‘s define* as iimvaritc*d. 

riic main joli of famih planning 
programme's is llu*rc*rorc not to pro- 
mote sinalli*r familic*> /«•/ >c* but to 
mc*c*t c*\ivting dc*niicnd with <c*r\icc s 



A new family 
planning ethos 
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that arc- rc*.pertliil and c-ompc'lc'iit. 

\\ lu*u thi> a( c e[)t rd as the 
unamhiguou- mandate*, then the* 
riiipha>i> iiicviiahU >liitts to the 
ipialitN of vr\icc*> brim: oficred 
ami tlicir rc•^pou^i^ ^•nr‘.^ to indivicb 
cials* rc*^|nirc•nu•nt^. 

.\s tlic* cpialitv of -c*rvic c* bc*comc*s 
the* paramount «*oii>i(h*ratioii. the cri- 
tc*ria for evaluating programmes also 
cliange. Intermediate* goah bc'croiiic* 
important tlie ability to offer a 
choic e of nu*thod^. tlie [irovision of 
aih‘cpintc* iMformatioM to guide* that 
choicrc*. the tec hnical competence to 
[irovide the various nic*thods safely, 
the respec t shown for dignity and pri- 
\ ac*v . and the long-te rm c are ol c*ach 
individual. 

This new emphasis on individual 
care would ini[)rov(* most family 
plamiing [uogrammes. It would rc*v- 
olutioiiize otlicT?-. 

Bec ause* of [>ast eriifdia d.- on cpian- 
tity. there have lieen relatively few 
c*vahiations of cpialily. But from the 
^tuc^ies that are available, disturbing 
findings liavc‘eniergc*d. In cmesurvc*y 
in Tanzania, for c'xample. fewe r tliaii 
(Uic* tliird of wc)ui(*n attending a fam- 
il\ planning clinic- wc*rc* c*\eri asked 
alcont their reproductive inte ntions. 
In ariotlic*r studv in .Nairobi. fe*w*e*r 
than half of family planning fno- 
\ iders wa^hc*d i hc*ir hand*- l>c*fore [)(*r- 
forming a [u lvie* cxaniiriation. In an 
e)[)*-ervation *-tnclv in Banglaelcsli. 
onlv^ont of I0workc*rs waslic el thc'ir 
hands l)e*fore* inse*rtingan 110. 

In gciic'ial. individnab are* rceviv* 
ing insnffie-ie*nt iiiforinatimi to make* 
;i we ll-focnide el c hoice*. In some* pro- 
gramme's. e ()nsultatio!i> are* far from 
private*. In many e-a>e*s. rc*f»rc»diictive* 
health i*'>ne"- are* not on tli<* age*nda. 

In the* woi-t ed the -e* programtiie'>. 
the mmdn*r of n>e*i> \> le*>>a me*ascne* 



of the epialit\ of se*rvi(*(* than ot the.* 
elc*>fu*ration of tliuse w he» use* the*n. 

Manv prograniiiie's are now ac- 
te'inpting to revcTse this ncgh'ct . 

Paradoxically, all of tlic* e'vidence 
^ngge^t^ that improving tin* cpialityol 
family planning sc*rvic*cs w-onld also 
l>e the l)c*>t way of meeting unmet 
demand. e>f nncove*riiig any latent 
dc'inanel. and of ensuring that those* 
w ho come to family planning clinic.'s 
continue to filan tlieir families. 
ac-c.*ording to their nc*eds. over tlieir 
child-hearing yc*ars. Indeed the evi- 
dence from most c:omitries suggests 
tliat family planning programmes 
that truly help individuals to aeliieve 
their own reproductive goals also 
have a greater impact on reducing 
fertility tliaii programme's tliat are 
motivated ami measured by demo- 
graphic targets. 

The recent round of Dernograpliic 
and Health Surveys, for example. 
>ho\vs verv high levels of early drop- 
out in some programmes ~ an indic a- 
tion that tlic! problem is not lack of 
‘c overage* hut lac.'k of satisfaction 
with the mc'thod or quality ofset vice* 
being offc'red. 



ClitMit-feiiCrtMl 



In particidai. long-term c.cmtra- 
lejitivc* use* is usually significantly 
liiglier if family planning servic:es 
offer a c hoic e - not just in the* first 
instance*, hut ove*r time rather than 
[ueuiioting any one* parMcidar 
method. ^tue|v in Indonesia, for 
e*\aill[de*. I c\ < ale*d that n of 
women w lie) had not re e c'ivc’d the con- 
traceptive* of tlie'ir c lioicc* had drof)- 
pc'd out of tlie* firogramme* within one* 
\car: of tliose who we*re* ci'^ing the 
mc'thod of tlle ii' e*hoie*e*. olll\ 2.>” •> 
h«id droppc'd out. 



In other words, it is clear that a 
range of nu'thods. e*ompc*tently pro- 
vided. will attract more users and per- 
mit the* switcdiing between methods 
that is the foundation of satisfied and 
sustairic'd use of contraceptives. 

Siinilarlv. unwarnc*d-of and iinat- 
te iideel side -elfec tsare a major caiusc* 
of dissatisfaction with family plan- 
ning sc*rvice*s. and of the diseontiini- 
ation of contrac-eption. I Ids too c an 
oiilv he* re*mc*died hv hetter-cpiality 
and more c*lic*nt-c*e*ntred family plan- 
ning services. 

For all of these* re*ase>ns. it must 
now he cousiderc*d irrc'sponsihle* co 
manage and mc*asure family planning 
[irogrammes liy the use of targets or 
quotas for specific mefthods. horsue'h 
criteria tlirc*aten the ve*ry cjthos of 
e lic'iit-oriented. liigh-quality family 
planning servic-e^. 

Instead, the success and efficiency 
of fainilv planning servic-essliould he* 
evaluated bv liow well they enable 
people to meet their own reproduc- 
tivegoals ina liealthy way. Fhisisec'r- 
tainlv more difficult to measure than 
the* number of ac ceptors. l>ut it is 
hv no means impossible. It requires, 
first of all. an understanding of the 
indi vidiiaFs rc*productive intentions. 
Vt'e have proposed a method of eval- 
uation - the H.AKI iiiciex (standing 
for ‘Helping .*\cldeve Reproductive 
IntentUms*) - which would follow a 
sample of clients over time to find out 
w hat profiortionmet their reproduc - 
tive* goals in a safe and liealthy way. 

Finally, family planning program- 
mers must begin to play a part in sup- 
porting voluntary and equal sexual 
[)artnerships. .A few brave pro- 
grammes are now seeking to lielp their 
clients, usc.ally women, to involve 
their partners, if they wish, in taking 
rc'sponsibility for reproductive healtli. 
fainilv planning and. eventually, close 
involvement with wanted c hildren. 
Such services are concerning them- 
selves w*ilh the woman's uiic*qual sta- 
tus in SC) many of thcr decisions tliat 
affc'Ct lier sexual and reproductive 
hc*alt li. ai id t lic*y are l>egii iiiing to grap- 
ple with the harsh social rc*alities ol 
women s lives, inc luding male clomi- 
iiaiic e in sexuality and in making dc*c*i- 
sionsovc'r fc*rtilily. 

Ill otlicT words, the hetlc’i* family 
pianniug prograinmcsare wcirkiiig to 
cb*si*rve their name's by piovidiiiga 
g(-miiiic* service* not just to individuals 
and c'CMiplc's. hut to (ainilies. 
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hese pages list 
nations according to 
their falls in fertility 
over the last three 
de<;ades. 

Countries that 
lad alreadv 
a<diieved low 
ertility 30 years 
ago obviously 
lad less scope for 
iirther reductions. 

Falling fertility 
reflects the 
changing 
conditions which 
lead people to 
want smaller 
families. 

It also reflects 
the spread of 
family planning 
progranmies that 
enable people to 
exercise that choice 
In some cases.it 
reflects, also, 
the desperation 
of women who 
will tolerate poor 
family planning 
services, or seek 
abortions. 
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SLB-SAHARAN 

AFRICA 

13 Maiiriliiis (.' 1 . 0 ; 



Hirtlis 

-;u 



/iiiiliahwo (T.r>) 



_ o 






MIDDLE EAST and 
NORTH AFRICA 



Soiilli Afri(*a (b.4) 


-•2.:$ 


Bol.*4\vaiia «>.'>} 


-2,1 


Konya tH.l) 


- 1,<> 


Bwamla r.7) 


- 1,2 


.Maiirilaiiia (b.ri) 


- 1.1 


(tliaiia (o.'i) 


- 1,0 


ScilCpil (T.O) 


- 1.0 


Taii/ailia (<>.K) 


-0.0 


Namibia (<>.0) 


-0,» 


Ivriirca (<>..’ 1 ) 


-0.7 


/aiiibia (<>.<>) 


-0,7 


Losollio (.’».K) 


- 0,0 


Madagascar (<>.<>) 


- 0.5 


► Rvilional airra^r 


' 9.4 


('aiiicrooii (.vt) 


- 0,2 


Biiniiidi (b.8) 


-0,1 


(Iliad (<>.o) 


-0,1 


Nigeria 


-0,1 


'I'offo tb.()) 


-0.1 


(\ African Kcp. (’>.7) 


0,0 


(fiiinca (T.ii) 


0.0 


Mali (7.1) 


0.0 


Nificr (7.4) 


0.0 


Somalia (7.ii) 


0,0 


Benin (7.(1) 


+ 0.1 


Burkina baso «>.4) 


+ 0,1 


{]oiv d'Ivoire (7.3) 


+ 0.1 


Kdiiopia (().*>) 


+ 0.1 


i.ibcria «>.7) 


+ 0.1 


Malawi (7.0) 


+ 0.1 


Mo/ambM|iic «».4) 


+ 0.1 


Congo (b.o) 


+ 0.2 


Sit'rra Lt^oiic (o.3) 


+ 0.2 


1 gaiida (<>.o) 


+ 0.5 


■ Angola ((>.4) 


+ 0.7 


8 (niinca-Bissaii (.‘>.1) 


+ 0.7 


• Zaire (b.O) 


+ (».7 


1 (»aboii(4.1) 





liirths 



A' 



Kuwait (7.3) 


-4.2 


'rnnisia (7.1) 


-4.0 


Algeria (7.4< 


- 5.0 


.Morocco (7.r, 


- 5.4 


Kg) |M (7.(1) 


-5.2 


Lebanon (b.3) 


- 5,2 


4'iirkcy tu.l) 


- 2 .a 


1 . Arab Lmiralcs 


ib.*n-2,7 


Jordan (K.(i) 


- 2,5 


■ firfriontil ai rragr 


2.4 


Iran 


- 2.2 


Syria (7.."») 


- 1.7 


lra(| (T.;2) 


- 1.5 


Saudi Arabia (7.: 


11 - 1.0 


Sudan ((>.7) 


- 1.0 


Libya 


- 0.0 


Oman (7.2) 


-0.1 


Venicn j7.(>’i 


0.0 






SOUTH ASI A 

■B Sri Lanka ('>.n 



Rirt hs 



Baiuflatlosli «>.T) 



-2.4 



liulia (.’i.K) 



2.1 



‘ fivisiorutl (uvniisv 



l<) 



I’akislaii (To) 






Nopal (.‘>.7) 






Alirliaiiislaii (T.o) 



- 0.2 



Hliiilaii (.Vfl 



0.1 



Change in the number 
of births per 
woman 
1963^1993 

( fifzurvs in parentheses shoir arcr- 
tiirv hirfh^ per woman in 1903) 



Changing needs 

Apart from the suitability of 
different methods of family 
planning for different people, 
a choice of methods may also 
be needed as reproductive 
intentions change. Some may 
wish to postpone a first preg- 
nancy, others to space births. 
Seven or more birlhs per woman 

Births % % 

per wishing to wishing to 
woman postpone end child- 



still others to end child-bearing. 

The table derived from 
Demographic and Health 
Surveys (DHS) interviews in 
five high-fertility countries and 
six low-fertility countries, shows 
how women responded when 
asked about their wishes. 

Under Hireo births per women 

Births % % 

per wishing to wishing to 
woman postpone end child- 
1993 pregnancy bearing 
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14 
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Bio^il 2.9 
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Ugando 




20 


7 


Indonesia 2 9 


6 


rVK3l( 


7 ] 


17 


6 


Colombia 2 7 


3 


MoLwt 


7 ' 


20 


17 


Sfi lanka 2 5 
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Guinoo 


7 0 


18 
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Trinidad A 2 4 


8 










Thailand 2 1 
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V A .:r' I o N s 
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F A 1 


L 1 


L ] 


1 N G FI 


E R T I 1 


L I T Y 



EAST ASI A 
ami PACIFIC 

Thai land «i.4] 



Births 

- 4.;i 



1 Hong Kong (3.2) 


-4.0 




(^(dombia ((>.7; 


-4.0 


1 China (3.(>) 


-;u> 




('osta Rica «).8; 


- 


1 Korea. Rc|i. (3.:t) 


- ;i.(> 




Mexico ((>.7) 


- 8.5 


1 Ktirca. Dcm. (3.9) 


-;i.5 




Jamaica (3.7j 


-8.4 



- Hrgional m rrat't' 



3 A 



1 Singa|»ore (4.8) 


-.8.1 


1 Malaysia ((».(») 


-.8.0 


1 P!iili|>piiics ((>.(>} 


-2,7 


1 Itidtmcsia (3.4) 


- 2,5 


1 .Mongolia ((>.o) 


- 2.5 


j Viet Nam (o.o) 


-2,2 


Myanmar ((>.o) 


-1,9 


I’apiia N. (aiiiiea ((>.8) 


- l,.‘l 


(^aiidiodia ((».8) 


- 1.1 


Lao Rep. ((i.2) 


+ 0,4 



Since 1970, »he developing world has pro- 
gressed, on overoge, obouf holfwoy towords 
the replocemenf fertility evel of |U$t over two 
births per woman 



LATIN AMERICA 
and CARIBBEAN 



Births 

- 4.2 



IVna ((>.8) 



-:U 



\Vm*/ii(4a 



-;u 



Brazil (ty.\) 



- ;t.2 



Ecuador «>.7) 



Panama (.v>) 



- ;t.o 



(ailui (4.(0 



- 2.8 



El Salvador ((>.8) 



- 2.8 



Kvf^hndl (itrrairr 



- 2.8 



(8iile (3.2) 


-2.7 


Honduras (7.4) 


-2.5 


Paraguay ((>.8) 


- 2.5 


Trinidady'l'tdMigo (4.9) 


- 2.5 


Nicaragua (7.4) 


-2.4‘ 


Btdivia ((u>) 


- L8 


(ftiatcmala ((i.8) 


- 1.5 


Haiti ((>.8) 


- 1.5 


Unigisay (2.9) 


-0.6 


Argentina (8.1) 


- 0.8 



INDUSTRIALIZED 

COUNTRIES 

Ireland (4.o) 



Birtlis 

-l.<) 



■ Kv^ional (urraf'c 



Dwindling families 



Average birHis per woman, 1 963 and 1 993 
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Halved in one genemdon 

Countries with a fertility rote of 6 or over in 
1 963 which hod halved births by 1 993 



Sub-Sohofon M Eoit/ South Aiio Eo»l Aiio/ I America/ IriOuimolifed eowr>in»> 
Aluco N Ahico PociIk. Cofibboor^ *. ifoni<tion 

I-. ^ »«,« .dr,*,l V,. .V .*.'1 





Average 


births pel 


r woman 




1963 


1993 


%WI 


(Kaibnd 


6.4 


2.1 


67 


Cobmbia 


67 


2.7 


60 


Dominicon 


Rc'D 7 3 


3 1 


.58 


Kuwait 


7 3 


3 1 


58 


Tun:*,ia 


7 1 


3 1 




Costa Rica 


6B 


3 1 


54 


Brazil 


6,1 


29 


53 


^^exlco 


6 7 


32 


52 


lebonon 


6 3 


3 1 


51 


Peru 


68 


3 4 


50 


Venezuelo 


6 6 


3 3 


50 



COUNTRIES 
IN TRANSITION 

.\zcrl>aijan ( >.(>) 



Spain (2.9) 


-1.7 


2 


(Uiiiada (8.3) 


- 1.6 


'3 


Netherlands (8.1) 


-1.5 


3 


New Zealand (8.7) 


-1.5 


5 


Portugal (8.1) 


-1.5 


6 


.Australia (8.2) 


- 1.8 


7 


.Austria (2.8) 


- 1.8 


7 


Ceriiiaiiy (2..3) 


-1.2 


i 


Italy 


- 1.2 




France (2.8) 


-1.1 


|i 


L iiited States (8.2) 


-1.1 


|i 



Albania (5. 



I Turkmenistan ((>.7) 



I Uzbekistan «i.(>) 



1 Bosnia/I Icrz. {H.T) 



j Macedonia {8.<») 



Amicnia (4.4) 



kuzakhstaii (4.8) 



Kyrgyzstan (5.4) 



I Tajikistan (o.:i) 



Moldova (3.t) 



1 Slovakia (2.*>) 



Belgium (2.o) 


-1.0 D 


Nttrway (2.9) 


-1.0 1 


L Iiited Kingdom (2.8) 


-1.0 1 


Denmark (2.6) 


-0.9 1 


Israel 


-0.9 


Switzerland (2.3) 


-0.9 


(;reeee (>:>) 


-0.8 


Fildand (2.3) 


-0.6 


Japan (2.0) 


- 0.5 


Swetlen (2.8) 


-0.2 



Bclanis (2.(>) 



Russian Fed. (2.4) 



S (Georgia (2.9) 



Slovenia (2..1) 



» Refiional avmi^e 



Bulgaria (2.2) 



Poland (2.(>) 



Litliiiania (2.4) 



Romania (2.1) 



Croatia (2.2) 



Ukraine (2.1) 



I Czech Rep. (2.2) 



I Estonia (1.9) 



1 Latvia (1.8) 



j Hungary (1.8) 
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I V M I L ^ P I 



iThe recent 
Deniogruphie and 
Health Sur>'eys in 
1 47 countries have 
yielded a inucli 
more detailed 
picture of 
women's struggle 
to gain control 
over child-hearing. 

In almost all 
nations, women 
are marrying later, 
delaying the start 
of child-bearing, 
and having fewer 
children in total. 

But the surveys 
also show that 
most -women want 
fewer children 
still, and that 
many w'ant to 
fiostpone their 
next pregnancy. 
And although 
contraceptive use 
has risen sharply, 
there is still a 
large unmet 
demand for family 
planning. 



A C H 1 


I 1 


E V 1 


E M 


[ 1 


ENT A N C| 



Downsizing 



ittnmltult \h J/".i n vnum hm/ untu \ hut nii' twt • t'h'ni 

The unmet need for 
family planni 



Alnnil a (|iiart(‘rot all women waul to 
sto[) lias ing i hildren or to |)Ost(M)ne 
llie next [)regnaiu v lor at least two 
scars. Init arc not using rontracej)- 
tisfs. 

Such woiruMi are (iefmed bv DUS 
stirs evsas lutving an unmet nce<i lor 
lamiiy planning. 

I imiet need docs not nt‘cessari!y 
mean that lamils [)!anning s(Tvices 
are not asailal>ie. It mav also mean 
that ssoineii lack inlormalion. or that 
the quality ol the services on olfer 
does not inspire the necessarv ronfi- 
dciu'c. or that women thcmn'lves 
base little sas in the !iiatt(T. 

Nonetheless, where lainilv plan- 
ning services are considered to be 
strong as in Brazil. Sri Lanka, 
rhailand. »u \ iet Nam nninet 
demand is h‘ss than lo" ». In eight ol 
the suh'Saltaran African countries 
surveyed, nnmet need ris»*s to 
between :U)"« and 12" c. 

riu‘ level ol unmet demand "avs 
little almnt eitlicr overall deinaml 
or the levid of contraeeptiv<‘ use. In 
both Botswana ami I gaiida. lor 
«‘\am[)le. nnmet demand is estiinat« (l 
at 27" u: but in Botswanji tlu‘ overall 
demand is(>0" » ol w hi»'h .id" o is niet . 
whereas m I ganda the o\ctall 
demand is ol whn h <mlv .V’o 
i** being nu‘t. 



ling 

The measure of need 

Percentage of currently married 
women aged 1 5 -49 who want to 
stop having children or to postpone 
the next pregnancy for at least two 
years, but who are not using 
contraception 



In every eonntrv surveyed hv the 
i Ills, women s view> on 'ideal fanulv 
size’ are ( hanging. In almost hall of 
the 20 nation'* lor vvhich data are 
availal'le. women want a! lca"l one 
child f«‘VM r lliaii ihev did 10 to 1.) 

V ears ago. 

The chart eoinpare" |■••eenl IBIS 
lindiiig" v\ith the Wmld hi'itdil' 
Snrv(‘v> (\\ I'Sl ol a deeade oi soc.ir- 
li(‘r. Kcuva show** the hiiige^t change: 
m 1077. woimai said tlie ideal lamilv 
size wa** 7.2 children: in the 
answer to tln‘ same qu«'stion pni- 
duced an average o' d.O. 

Kainilv planning dot*** not s(‘etu tt» 
i h(‘ k(‘<‘ping pace. In all hut one ol tlic 
i 17 nations coviaed bv tin* latest sur* 

! vcv s. wonuMi "av ibcir <lc'*in‘(l nuiii' 
bi‘r (d children i** less than todav s 
average n'*uallv hv at h ast oiH‘i hild. 

W omen s v icv\son ideal lamilv size 
mav relb'cl the e\p(‘et.itions or pres- 
sures of hnsbaiids. lamilv elders. and 
eomtmmitii's. 

The ideol sixe 

Desired number of children among 
currently married women aged 
15-49 
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Asia, the Middle East and North Africa 
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Latin America and the Caribbean 



Latin America and the Canbb<Km 
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Birth and marriage 

Median age at first marriage and 
at first birth among women aged 
2529 



Krtixti tint' III tlu‘ tn I fit! n \ iiftihn hill, hut ore molbrrs h\ Hi 

Many are mothers at 18 



Ttu'iv is "till om* coiintiy Nijit'r 
wluTC hall of all womm «ivo hirth 
hfforr the ajjir ol 18. In 1« otlier 
r<iimtrifs >iirveyrd hy tht- DUS 
proprammr, mainlv in Africa, mort* 
than a ipiartcr ot all jiirh Ixv onu* 
pregnant helore the age ol IB. 

The maternal death rate is three 
times higher lor teenage mothers 
than for women in the 20-29 age 
group. Teenage pregnancy also tends 
to close off opportunities lor educa- 
tion and training. 

The voimgcr a woman is w lien she 
first gives hirth, tlic longiT her total 
child-hearing period and the more 
children she is (ikely to have. 1 his. 
too, increases the risks to the lifi*and 
health of both mothersand children. 

Many countries set a lower mini- 
mum age of marriage for females than 
for males. In 6 of the 21 suh-Saharan 
African c»iuntrics "urveyed. the 
median age at marriage was le.ss than 
18. lnlkingladesh.(aiinca,Mali. Niger, 
and Yemen, more than hall of thi* 
voiing women interviewed were mar- 
rietl hy the t ime they wen* 1 6 > ears old . 

.‘Xccording to the International 
Women's Hights Action W'atefi: 
"I'hcrv arc a number nf misons la 
insist that iurls not hr marrtn/ until 
tlir\ arr a 'suffirirnt anr to make an 
infornird choirr, Ihr JirKt m dial 
as a niattrr ot basil human rivht im 
ju'rson should undrftido' sut h a 
nil mini lulls III ( uithout lull LnoU'l' 



rdiir of its iuifiort. and no fluid ran 
undvr.>itand tin: full sofial and pin 
{fill import oj marria nr . .tnothrr 
IS that rhild’brarin^ at too early 
an aprain srrrrrly (himufre a pnl s 
rrproduclirr and ^rnrral health, 
C(;ii5//t^.siic/i problems as obstructed 
labour,somrtinies bleeding to death, 
and resifoadgina I fistula, leading 
to social ostracism as well as health 
firohlems." 

Proportion of women aged 20-24 
years at time of survey who had 
their first birth by age 1 8 



®o oged 20-24 
mothers by 1 8 



% oged 20-24 
mothers by 1 8 
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UNICEF & FAMILY PIANNING 

UNICEF has long viewed the responsi- 
ble planning of family size, especially 
birth spocing, os on essential part of 
maternal and child health (MCH) ser- 
vices. While containing rapid popula- 
tion growth is generally the central 
concern of most family planning advo- 
cates, UNICEF sees the primary objec- 
tive of child spacing as bringing about 
an improvement in the survival, well- 
being and quality of life of the child, the 
mother and the family. 

In 1994, the Cairo International 
Conference on Population and 
Development made it clear that family 
planning programmes must be part of 
a wider approach to improved child sur- 
vival, safe motherhood and reproduc- 
tive health. 

That wider approach - including 
inaeasing women's control over their 
own lives, working far gender equality, 
and improving levels of women's health 
a nd education - demands the effarts of 
many United Nations organizations 
and specialized agencies, and involves 
a brood division of labour between 
them. 

As a matter of polii.y, approved by its 
Executive Board, UNICEF does not 
advocate any particular method of fam- 
ily planning, believing this to be a mat- 
ter best decided by people themselves 
in accordance with their needs, values 
and preferences. As a matter of prac- 
tice, UNICEF does not provide contra- 
ceptive supplies. UNICEF has never 
provided support far abortion and it 
continues to be the long-stonding 
UNICEF policy not to support abortion 
as a method of family planning. 

However, as part of its mandate for 
improving the well-being of children 
and women, UNICEF is actively 
involved in advocacy and proctical 
action far the reduction of under-five 
mortolity and maternal mortolity, for 
the support of breastfeeding, far the 
education of girls and raising the age 
of marriage, and for supporting women 
in their multiple roles. All of these make 
a major and direct contribution towards 
the integrated approach to family plan- 
ning and population issues. 

In particular, UNICEF continues to odvo- 
cote the welUnfarmed timing and spac- 
ing of births, and to draw attention to 
the welkiocumented disadvantages for 
both mother and child of births that are 
'too close or too many' and to mothers 
who are 'too young or too old'. 
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II only five 
years, the 
'.oiiveiitiuii 
on the Ki^hts of 
the Child has 
)een ratilled by 
174 eoiintries.* 

bitehihlren 
‘ontinue to 
>e nei^Ieeted 
and abused in 
iiiaiiy of the 
eoiintries whose 
,Iovernnients 
havesoleinnly 
set their 
seal on the 
Convention. 

Iloda Badran. 
C'hairpersoii 
of the Committee 
on the Bights of 
the Child, argues 
that ratification 
is a statement of 
intent rather 
than of fact - a 
promise that 
governments 
must now begin 
to live lip to. 



*As at mid-April ld05 
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T in* ( ,oii\ nitioii i»n llir 

Hiillll-ol llirC.liiM lin- MOW lii-rll 

ralilu*<l 1»\ IT 1 ni ili«‘ wui’M ' ii.iiioii' 
makinu il ll»‘‘ iiin>l and 

rapidU arrrplr<i ( .oil\ fill idll III 
liimiaii l iulil" hi^lniA . 

Soni»* liau* |iii''lird lor rai'nl lalili- 
4 al ion 1 1 \ all c-miiiiru *' M* |»i o\ idr.i iiiii ■ 
\4T>all' a44 4 (»l « iiioral plalltuni 
Innn \\lii< li lo ddlt-nd < liildi i ii ^ 
riali!". UlluT" lia\4* aii!ii« d lli.ii lln- 

‘ni>htoratiUMf\aliu*‘*llu(‘.on''minii 

lMTau"«- in-^ka t ami aliii"«‘ an* **lill 
fommoii iiiMiam ratilN inju nniitrij-. 

Uali(\ iiu! l oiiiil Fn*> ai «• idiliin ^l In 
iv|Hn t toliu* U>-infinlHT ( ■.«»iiiiiiiH« i- 
4 Hlllir H o| tlir ( .ilild «d w I nr 1 1 
i am « iiri»*nl I n lln* 4 ii.iir(»<‘r'‘'ii 

il«*t.iiliiiii lli«‘ li'iii^ laki'ii in juil 

till* ('.oii\«-iitioii iiilo pi.irtii'c. 

W «*11. -a\ thr c riiir-, all ihn < • r- 
taiiiK rnau*> jol»" Inr luin aiirial'. 
pnMiiu i‘> priMlii!ioii> aiiuMin!-' nl 
papi*t N\4n k. ami pn)\ > i-tulk*-' '-n- 
4 (or imTliii‘i>, l*nt nnIkiI 4K)r>il 
onrrli»(lu*tiullitm>4»l t liiMn-n in tin* 
\\ 4 )rld whoaiv inaiiiomi>ln*d. uin-tln- 

4 atrd.alnis^aL proMitlilrd.f Npliiitnl ' 



A conventional 
approach 

HodaBadran 

: findn Hfjflrun . Pnifr^sor (,/Sonal Rvsrtm h and (;d//i/////////\ Parncifntnon 
,it t ! n > I ' niivrdl \ uf ' Iftdinin , ( '. ain *, i < thv current Ciunrpcr ' n>n nj the Inter - 
natiiuial Cnuwuttrc nn thr Ridits nfthe Child . The Coniniittre ica < e ^ tah - 
. Itched h \ the I tuted .\ atinn < /o mmiitor the jiro^ress nf the (. iuurntnui . 



Statement orintent 



1 j)iid and pas>it)natr piihlir pn»!<‘st 
ajiaiii>l NHilations i> fss4‘ntial. Ilirrt* 
>lioiild l> 4 * morr ttf it. I*id>li4* (nilrrv, 
natioiudlv ami intrriiati^tnallN , i- om 
tif lilt- U’w powrii'ul and immrdiatr 
wavs 4 ) 1 * pr4>t4‘4 tiiiir 4 liil4ir4‘n'*' ri^lit>. 
But th 4 * ( '.ommitt4-4* 4in tin* liii!l!t> 

«d till* (diiM lia>a<linVr4*iit )4)l)!4nln. 

Kijilitlv or wi'ohjiIn. it niak4*> lln* 
a.->iimpti4Mi lluit l)v ratif viiiji t lu* ( am* 
\fntt 4 >ii a jzovrrnim-nt \> makiii|£ a 
.MTiousMat4*nu*iit of intent. Our pur* 

p4isei>t4)ii4 Ip ‘jo\4 inment>iiN4* up t4> 

tliat protnisi*. 

riiis im-au'^ nuM-ting with i!4i\4*m 
tm-nts u>iiailN Mini>t4r>. l)4*put\ 
Minist4*i''. \tt4n-m*\ H*m ral. and 
Mfmh4*r> 4)1* Barliatm-nl 4n- 
t 4 » 4 lis 4 *ii>> tii4‘ situation ot i liililn'ii 
in tlu'ir 4-4Hintrv. W «* 4*\atniin* th«' 
la 4 *t> 4 Mi In-altln initritiini anil i tlni a- 
t ion. and nn 4* ItMik l4»t* tin* intiTual di>- 
parities that aia* 4»tt4*n iU4)n* i<‘n ealinu 
than imtuinal aN4‘iag4*>, \\ •* aho h)ok 
4*i4)selN at in!'titnti4»nalaiTani'i*m4*nt''. 
national le^i>lalion. ami jm viwW jn- 
ti4*4* >N '•t4-ni>. 

Wi- (h) m»t ii In Md4 lN 4»n ‘lONt rin 
im'iit-: N\4- al>o 4-on"iilt \Mth lU'in 
j:oN4*rntm*ntal oiuani/.il loii'. 

"rii4‘( .4U limit t4*4‘ then i'"'ne' it** i oin 
4 Imlini.’. 4d»'4*iNalion". 



In tin* nnlailinulN ptiliii- laiiiinam* 
III* 1 1 14- jliphnuatir Nwn id. tlio*«4* nh-n - 
\.iii>)n> ht-uin w ith *p‘»itiNt* a>pr4 i< , 

W I* "ante intli .\(iti sj<u tnai that 

\ i4*l N.im has [ia»4*4l m*N\ law •* on tin* 
lVot4-cti>m. (‘are ami Kiim-atitui of 
OhildivM. or that K^Np! ha> 4*>tah- 
li-ln-ii a National ('.oniu il lor (‘hild- 
hoo4l and M4)th4*rluM)4i. 

I‘*.a4*h n-port tlu-n turns t4> ‘point>4>t 
fnm*ern . In tile (*ase of Bolivia, for 
4*\am|)l4*. nv 4‘ not cm! "the dispiiritt (" i ... 
fia<ed on race , se.w lan ^ tiuf : e . and 
ethnic or 'iocial 4>»n /rni. " In t fi4*4*a"4*of 
till* Russian Fi^deration. "u earecotn 
eerned that soriet \ t .\ not s///'/i- 
I tenth stuisitivr to thr needs of the 
tii saldetL ' 

W 4* also 4*xpre>s om *d4*ep loneern 
1 1\ ei t li4‘ 4*ontimian(*4* of t hihl lahoiir. 

4 hilil pro>titntion. tlu* faihm* t4> pr4>- 
t 4 *e! ehihlriMi ina»in4*4l 4*4)ntli4 t>. ami 
the l)r4*a4itliand4ii*pthot‘di>4 rimina- 

I tion against jiirls. .Xmi W4* point out 
I ri*peat4‘dlv that eiiltureaml tradition 
j .in* not aii i-ptahh* r4*aM>ns for \i4»la- 
I tioiisol a ( .on\ i*ntion wliieli now stamls 
I .i-an internatiuiiallN ajirei-ilmininnnn 
i ''tandani fiir i hiMren i*n 4*n w In-n*. 



poliliial rifilits hiil al>o tlie riJIht ^ \o J 
.ul4*4tMat4* nutrition. primaiN health 
■ are. ami a hasi4- 4*dnealion "to the 
tna.xitnuni e.xtrnt of their ni tiilahle 
re'iourees. 



I Niolatituis 



.V proi‘ess that wtirks 



Ihdite. N 4*>. I neritiial. no. .\^si^t^‘d 
1»N tlie four la'vviTson tlu* ( .oinniitti*4* 
of 10. w4*lo4>k 4*los4*ly at t*a4*h nation*- 
li*iii>lat ion. W e p4>int out that a lowi r 
minimnm a^4* of lnarria^4• (or jiirls 
than for hm> i^ 4ii-4*riininatorN (vio- 
l.itinfiartic li- Jof th4*Oon\4*nti4m). (it 
W4*4it4*4'as4*- wlu*rt* juv4‘nil4*offen4lt*i> 
.in* not -4*parat4*4l fitun atlnlt-fN iolat- 
ine artu li* dT). IN*iliap> mo-t impor- 
l.mt oi <dl. NM* n niiiui ^4>N4*nnn4*nl- 
1 hat the ('onN4*nlion oi \ llie Rijjht-of 
tlu* (dnhl ineliidi - not |U-I ei\il and 



Finallv. Nve make sp4*eifie r4*eoin- 
im*mlations. W e re4*4)inim*n4i that 
4 *oiintrv X may Nvisli to >tU4iy N\hal 
has l) 4 *en done in I'linntrN' y. or tliat 
t laininji 4'oiirs4’s should lu* orjiani/eii 
for tlu* -tall in juveiiih* 4*4)rreetional 
fa 4 -ilities. In tlu* <*as4* oi tlu*Sii4ian. for 
4 *\am|)le. tlu* (!4)inmitte4' "<\\f)re.sM'd 
the hope that the rerivie of child - 
related Ian s a ill result in the total 
abolition o / flo ^ ginf :"{\\\ eCfO \ evi \- 
nu*nt n*spomled hy annomu’ing that 
thi- t»raetie4* would he I’mic*!!). 

W hen* jKissihle. nn e alni identify S4)ur- 
4 - 4 *S 4 »f help from the L nit<*d Nations 
-N stem, from ai4l protiramnu*>. or fnuu 
NaduntarN organiziition>. 

riiis i> an unspiu taeiilar. evi-n Im- 
n*aU 4 *ratie pr<K*ess. But it is aimeil at 
hrinpinfiehanp* insi4le national 4*stab* 
lishnu*nts in national in>titution>. 
national plans, national l4*eal >N-t4*ni-. 
nati4)nal polieii-s. 

This is our 4-aus4*. .\ml how4*v4*r 
pasdonately nvc may fei*! a> imIiN iilii- 
al> ahoiit i^su4*s that eome before n>. 
it isa4aus4*that NNauihl not beadvaiu-eil 
if NV4* nu*r4*lN 4lir4*et4*4l tlu* fin^4*r of 
.u’lusation. 

W 4 * liav 4 * M*en 4 *iumgli in fivi* V 4 *ars 
to know that this appiauuh works. 
W lu'ii tlu*(ioN 4 *rnim*nt of \ ii*t Nam. 
lor e\am[>l 4 *. a 4 *e 4 *pt 4 ’ 4 i that Nve N\<*n* 
nu>n- mt 4 *n*st 4 * 4 l in lu'lpiiij: than n il* 
j iei/inu. tIu N -uhmitt 4 * 4 l an o|u*n ami 
! M Ifo ritieal r 4 *port. Sid»M* 4 pu*ntlN . 
1 \ 14*1 Nam a»*t 4 *d: law- e 4 iN 4 *rimi tlu* 



prot4*(*t ion. eai'4*. ami 4*4liu*ation of 
4 hihln*!! have all be4*n pa^^4•d. 

Snhini.->i4)n> from 1 1 I- eonnlri4*s. 

-o tar. inii-t lx* i*4*n i4*NN4*4i in this nvun 
hy a('.4nnnutt4*4*thal isalr4*a4|N falling; 
hehiml in it> NV4»rk, lt> lO 4*h*4 tt*<l 
nu*ml) 4 *r> hus n 4*rs. tu a4h*ini4>. 41 n il 
-4*rvanls.>4M lal W4»rkt*r> >[u*iul lhi'4*4* 

1 114 ml liM if 4*a4.*h N 4*ar 4)11 1 li4* ( j X 1 unit tide's 

hiisin 4 *». Bill wiilujut nuui* iii>lilii- 
liimal Mi|i[i4irt to I'l-M-ari h il^ 4*oii- 
4 4*rii>a!ul |iiibli4 iz4- its fiii4liiia> llu- 
( '.4)iiiinitt4*4* Nvill 1)4* unable t4» maintain 
4 (f4*4*l iN 4* ilialojim* NN ith goN 4*rnnu*nls. 
riiis is V4*l aiu)llu*r4*\ampl4*4)flh4*int4*r- 
nalional eonimuiiily wishing t4> I H*><*t*n 
t4) be taking a4 tuin 4)ii human rights 
N\ hill* 114 »t I x iiig I )i4*par4*tl t4> priiN iili* t he 
iiistituti 4 >nal riMUin*!*- t4> niaki* that 
ai lion ef(4*4 liN4-. 

rile eliihl right> ( ^)inniitt<*e i- only 

niu*4)ftlieto4»l-n4*4*4l4*4lintlu*-truggh* 

to cngrav 4 * the ('.iJiivention into the 
4-4)nsei4*iiee of natiims. But its repiirts 
have a sp4*4*ial pla4*e in that striiggh*. 
Fiir tlu-v assess 4*aeh nation‘s p4*r(or- 
maiu*e against a universal staiulard to 
Nvhieh tlu* government is already eom- 
m i ; ‘ ed . W i t h t he I u*l p of 1 1 u* pu hlic ai ul 
t lie non -goN'ern mental organizations, t he 

1 1 14 ‘dia an( 1 1 1 u* p n )f i*ssi4 u lal 1 khI k*s. 1 1 lest* 
n*| K »rl s should luroi i u * a poNV4*rfu 1 1 1 leai is 
4 )f iiuTeasing publie prt*ssure. monitor- 
ing the pr4)gress 4>f the ( .onventum. ami 
proti*sting its violations. 

Five vearsafter nuikiiig its first report 
t 4 ) the 4 hild riglUs (kmimittee. t*aeh 
4 4nmlrN must suhmit a s4*eoiul rep4)rt 
4)11 the ehaiig4*s tiuule. I lu* first 4)f thost* 
nv4*"vear rep4>rts Nvill -4)4>ii fall diu*. 
Nation hv nation, they Nvill be a reveal* 
iug gui 4 .l 4 * as t4) N\hether or not tlu* 
promise is being kept. 

As vet. tlu*re is no plaee (4)r eyni- 
4*i-m al)4>iit tlie (‘.oiiventioii 4)ii the 
Rights of tlu* Child, fhere is only a 
4 rving Ii4*e4l f 4>r Nviiler pnhiie involve* 
iiieiit in f4)reing tlu* pai-t* 4l4)Nvn tlu* 
long road fromuiiiverstil ratifieation to 
universal impl(*iiu*ntation. 



r.iiireiit 4 ii 4 iiilM r‘‘ 4 )( lln* 

Kiulil> nl tin- r.inM .ii<- 
ItM.1.1 iK|1N1»U 

\kll.) It4-|i*inlu<»tt4> (ltllltkMI.4 t*.i-'U 
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Tlie(]oiiv(Mi(ioii 
oil (lie KiglitH 
oldu Chiidis 
a tiiiiversully uffreed 
8 (aiului‘d lor (he 
eare and |)ro(ee(ioii 
oreliildreii. 

I'lie Idriiial projiress 
of (he ('onveiidoii - 
iiieltidiii^die 
processes of 
radrieadoii, 
repordii^. and (he 
lod;;ing of 
reser\'a(ions- 
provides an early 
indieadoii of how 
seriously i( is being 
(realed by (he 
world’s 
goveminenis. 

lliesepageslis( 
(hose govemnien(s 
(ha( have no( ye( 
ralified (he 
Coiivendon, and 
(hose (ha( are la(e in 
repor(ingon (he 
prae(ieal s(eps 
(aken (o iinpleineiU 
i(s provisions. 
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/I innninutn '•him inn/ tnr ttir , nrr ttinl (irntn tmn nf t hi/f/rrn 

Convention covers 99% 
of worlds children 



Almost of ilir worlil " rliildrrii 
now livi’ in romitt'irs s\|io-r go\rm- 
mrnts lia\r ronimittrd (liem"e|\ rs lo 
llu‘ intmtulioii.il (.omnition on tiu* 
|{ i^hts of the ( !lii III. 

Since it \\asa(io{dnl li\ tlir (irnrcal 
\sscml)lv ol the I iiitni Nations jiist 
over fivi* wars ago, the (!on\eiition 
lias been ralif it d b\ 171 iiat ions, rin* 
governments of (> more eoimtrie« 
have signed the doeument indieat- 
ing tfudr intimtion lo ratifv. Oidv 1 1 
nations ha\e neither signed nor lati- 
fied. Several of 1 1 lose are expeetiMl to 
do so liefore the end of tlie vi-ar. 

Human rights eonwntions have 
usnallv taken "(-wra! deiades to 
become widriv aeeepted. At the 
W orld ( .onfereiiee on liiinian 
IHglit*^. it \\a" proposed tliat all 
nations «lionld ami to ralif\ the 
f '.onvimt ion on the Kiglit" of the 
( illild li\ tile end of l^/)o. 

Some i-oiint lie" li.i\e indicated that 
th(‘V ha\ e no olijeetion to the 
('.onviMition Init '\i"li to make sure 
that tiie\ aieineomplianee witltall its 
provisions befoir latilMnii. Mo"t 
otlier governmi’iit" liav t* regaided rat ■ 
ifieation as a declaration o| intent 
rather than of fact . The ( aocjnnieiit 
of India, lot example. Ini" latified the 
(Convention but mdieateil that it 
intend" to "itfhr tn»’tnufr\ in inn- 
j,oessne/v I fH/fhnn'n I ' .iiliele 
dealing wilh ehihl l<dioni . 



The 6 countries that hove 
signed but not ratified 
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E\ <*a(liedra 

James I*, (bant. F.Neeutive DireeKn* 
of l Mr.KFIroni 19Ji(hiiitil bisdealb 
ill januarv 100.^. persuaded main 
head" of state to "ign the ( foment ion 
on t lie Kiglit" <d t In* ( !liild. [ o see the 
(iuiiveiition miiversalb ratified was 
one of hi" greatest ambitions, and the 
faiinte tosign of liisown eoniitrv . tin* 

I niled State", w a" one of liisgi eate"t 
f riisi rat ions. 

l*‘rotn Ills liO"pilal bed on the da\ 
before bis drat li. Jim (bant w lote to 
Fresideiit (dinton urging that the 
(ionvenlion be signed l»y the I S 
l»efoi‘e I In* end of 

( )n Febmarx lOtli l*J*>o.at a iiieiiio- 
rial "crvn e field for Jim (bant in the 
( iatliedral of Saint John the Dixiiie. 
New ^ ork. Fii "t l*nly Millarx ( diiiUui 
paid tin* om* iribnie* be would ba\e 
w anted: 

“(hiv of }{t\ greo/ ftofnw irtis that 
thr donvvntHtn on tfu^ liii^hts of thr 
( '.hi hi tvonhi servo as a statement of 
ftrinriff/e thtit leouhl f'nide us into 
the next renturw Therefore / tun 
ftleased timnnounee that the I iiited 
States teiU siiin the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child. This mono 
inf' the Tresident instructed 
.SVrre/</r\ of State Christopher to toke 
the neeessorx steps to that ef feet. 

Six du\s later, on Febmarv Kitli 
tlie ( iiited States formalix 
stgtK'd the ('.onx (‘lit ion on tin* Hights 
of the Cliild. 



SOURCJCS toll and reportitv^ dc<aiK lot the 

C xwetrtu.rfi tin ihe Rights ol ihc Child} Utuled Noiic>n.s 
t.-J leool AHot»s and Un*?d Notions Cenue fm 

l'*winon Rtghts, mKi Apnl IQO5 



No( by governiiUMit alone 



rile ( !oiix eiititm on t lie Kiglils ol tin* 
(diild spi*eirieallx in\ it(*stln* in\t>b(*- 
metit of non*goxeiniii(‘iital organi/.a‘ 

I tioiis (\(i()s). 'laking up tin* 
i ehalleiig(*. N('f( )s in l!l! count |■n*"lla^(‘ 
j "iibiniMetl alteniali\**n*poils lotintse 
! pntvidedbx tlieir gttveniineiils. 

I in the I iiiletl Kingdtnii. the ( '.hihl 
1 Higlils Di velopmeiit ( bdup (*iili"led 
1 tin* "ii[>p(Ht of over h>() xolniitarv 
; oi iiam/at lulls in thawing up it" 
1 report, l iiiied to eoilieide with ifie 



piiblieation of tluCiovi-rimuntsoffi- 
eial report, the iio0-pag<* alternatixe 
nport xxas pres(*nt(‘d to tin* 
( .onimitte(*oii the Kigbtsof tin* (.laid 
ill (b*nexa and allraet(*d impreei*- 
th nted metiiu attention for child 
riglits in the I k. 

rile ('annmitt(*»‘ tm the Hights of 
the (diild weleoriies N(i() partieipa^ 
titiii and urges gitxeniiiieiils to eoii- 
-iih witli nbxaiil national N(iO" 
Itefore tliawiiig up their reports. 
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Report'; now submitted 

Reports submitted on hme 



Reports submitted up to 6 months late 



Reports submitted over 6 months late 
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/ Vfii nf I(i fn rrfiorl im tmir 

Most nations 
late reporting 

(iovtTiimrnls ratif\inu the (^»n\en- 
tioii on i1h‘ Rights ut tlie ( hihl an* 
obliged to report within two yt*ai> to 
the ('ommitteeot 10t'Xpnt>set up to 
monitor tlie ('.onvnition ("ei* artieh* 
[)age I'he reports are nn*at>t to 
detail tile steps heiim takrii toeonipK 
with the r.onvriition. 

An early imlieator ofw hetfier gu\ - 
ernments an* taking the Convention 
serionslv is wliether their rc-ports are 
suhinitti'd on tinu* or at all. 

As at i nd Ki bmarv l‘)*)a. 21 na- 
tioiij. are more than a vear overdue. 
A lurtlier do are over two vears late 
''iihniitting their reports. 

I'he table at right show> the full 
reeord of the lii2 governments due to 
have reported by Mareh RH"). 



..uinci r'T.?' jOlTirijfo ; 

'ip ' < 'X f ■ 5 

*• ' i- 'ao. ' :■ rof* : 

• 'vjiiifj . ' 

Reports submitted over 1 year late 

'■ ■yit'O .- t^Dnor ■ ons* 

■ ‘ 'in 

■ ■ ■ ind ' oio«} -o ■ ' 

'I /See ‘viKjiM ■ •lovo-'O 

Reports submitted over 2 years late 

cioieirHilo .Vonqoi.a 'seooi 

Reports not yet submitted 

Up to 6 months overdue 

jno • /•‘U 

. CiLn i .■] 

r.'stnlx'tdo n-juj ...ouj 

More than 6 months overdue 

t.'OO-O vi:0-‘ r 1 

•Bahrain '.'I', mo 

" '.OKI/ H'**/ i'3 ‘ : J'"1 

■\liK'an Kep 

More than 1 year overdue 
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Coming soon? 
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Reports due March -December 1995 


’otedl.oe 


> isroi't 


;r V-/5' • 


Algerio 


Libya 


St Vincent.' C> 


'IM 




. 5 / '/I '- ' 


Armenio 


.Wjfsholl 1’. 


Sonnome 


r >'n>inic o 


1 )o Pep 


.erVi) 


Anliguo/B 


MiCfones'u 


Sv'iO 


7* ’(rin i on 


>i> 1 iih >' ji 1 


■ OO'} 


Comoros 


AVxioco 


^n(ikislon 


r '.ic^iin 


\‘i 1C(X1()I ' 1 




Cof^go 

F.(. 


Morocco 
N Zeobnd 


Ciknenision 

Vanuatu 


More than 2 years overdue 


Greece 


Popiw f'-t G 




Anr^oio 




■ .'-3 0» 


Irbcno 


9 Luao 




•-MStl( JiU) 






Reports due during 1996 


K^nriiotieu 


’'i">orM 


’ * cr., ' .<■ 


Aighomsion 


l(0(^ 


AA.izomboue 




, ..(VJ 




tnlieo 


Japan 


Noufu 




. ■■i-.jr 


J , } . . « t 


Gabon 


Ko.'okhsion 


'xinioa 


^1 .1'.fi 






Georq'O 


KvKjyzslap 


U.ib<!LfSian 




* 1 


J 3V.J J 


Iron 


lijxomboutg 
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Reports due during 1997 
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Irttif snnu' rfirntthtin-ion thr (^tuivrnlmn 



One third of governments 
lod^ge reservations 



About one third of the 17 1 roimtries 
that ha\e ratifitMl the Cotnention 
on the Rights ot the Chilil. as at mid- 
.\pril lOO.S. have done while 
lodging reservations with the 
Secretarvd General of I he L idled 
Nations, thereby stating their inlen- 
tion not to he hound h\ certain <)1 its 
provisions. 

in some eases, reservations have 
been loilged hy governments w ho do 
not think that the Convention goes 
far enongii: L niguay. hir example, 
has stated that it would have been 
liotterfortheCainvcntion to stipulate 
18 rather than 1.5 as the minimum age 
for part ii'ifiat ion in armed conflict. 

More coni roversial are reservations 
wldeh seem to allow wlmlesale 
exernfiliuns from the Convention. 
The (hn eriiments of such nal ions as 
Djihonli. Iran. Kuwait. Mauritania. 
Pakistan, and Syria, for example, 
have reserved the right not to apfdy 
anv articles in the Convention that are 
"tnconifnitihlv uith the laics oj 
hlamir shariah.” 

The liol\ Si*e lias sitiiilarh 
declared that "the application of the 
('.onvention should he campatihle in 
practu e icith the particular nature *i/ 
the I 'atinin Cit\ State and oj the 
sources of Its i\h(et tin' lau . 

The (.omndttee on tlie Rights ol 



the Child (see article [lage 29) regii- 
lariv asks governments to withdraw 
reservations, [lointing out that the 
whole [uirposeol the Convention is to 
establish a nnivorsally applicable 
minimum standard for the care and 
protection ol children. In the ease of 
reservations lodged l»y Islamic 
(yovernments. 'Phe Committee also 
[mint out that a number of Islamic 
nations [larlicipated in the redraft- 
ing of the Convention to ensure com- 
patibility with the Islamic shariah. 
'Phis led to Cgy[)t‘s becoming one of 
the first 20 countries to ratify, and to 
the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference ( ailing on all its inein- 
hersto ratifv the (.onvention. 

In some cases, governments have 
also deposited *d(*rlaration<‘ to define 
positions on particular issues. 
Argentina, for example, has >aid tliat 
it understands "child' to mean 
"cvers human beinp from the 
ninnient of conception up to the a(:e 
(;/ //^. ‘whereas the I hiited Kingdom 
has dei lared that it "interprets the 
Convention as applirahle nnl\ fnl- 
loinrif'o live birth." i'hiivA, France, 
and i.uxemhonrg have all said that 
ihev do not consider their existing 
familv [ilanning policies to hi'incom* 
[Mitihle witli article (i on the eliildV 
right to survixal. 
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Most of tht^ world’s 
governments have 
ratified the 
Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. 
Now the challenge 
is to move from 
universal 
acceptance to 
universal 
observance. 



In all regions 
of the world, 
children continue 
to he malnourished, 
to he plagued 
hy preventahle 
disease, to he 
denied even 
a basic education. 
They continue 
to he exploited, 
prostituted, and 
abused in the 
home, at work, 
and in war. 

These pages 
set out some of 
the worst and 
most widespread 
violations of the 
Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. 
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THE CONVENTION: 



NPGs - a measure of the 
Convention 



TIh’ (’oint'OtioM im I fir Higids ol thr 
('.IliM is thr fiisl liimian l ights iigrrr- 
MirMt to inrhldr hilsir rroiioillir and 
sorial rights. All ratifying roiintrirs 
arrohligci) thnnm<ih in fatit anil 
< hild mnrtdlii v "and to "rnmhat dis- 
(ind ifnilnuirUum, " The ('.on* 
\rntion al-o rails M(M>n nations to 
make suir that all rhildrrn lia\r 
arrrss to f'diu atioll. 

nl)vion*.l\ it i- ra-irr tor rirlirr 
nations to nu-rt thrM'ohligations. and 
t hr ( .on\ riiti«)n raters lor this h\ dia'- 
laring that rtnintnc'- "dutU nmlrr- 
taixv sufli ///»■(/ s//rr-c in I hr tudxiitnttn 
r W»7(/ of ihvtr (ii'dilahlr rrs(fur('r'i. 

This of ('onrsr i- diffn iilt to riira- 
siirr. Mow t an .parents and citi/.nis 
know if thrir go\JTiiinrnt isattrni(d- 
ing to inert these hasir sotaal rights to 
thr hrst of its rrMoirrc**? 

The hasisofsnrh jndgrn lent s must 
hr international ('oinparison. A roun* 
try (amiot riaim that it is minding 
hasir nerds to tiu* iiiaxininin extent of 
it<' availahlr rrsonrrrs i| far poorer 
roiintrirs are doing tnnrh better. 

A roiintrv witfi a rliild death rate of 
l2.v0 per KHKI births or a malnutrition 
rate of for eNainple. raimot 

rlaiin that this is <!itirrly due to 
poverty if lower rates fiavr been 
arfiitwid by mnrh [loorer roimtries. 

It has be en obvious for some lime 
that some* nations have arliieved l»‘v* 
elsof ehild wel). being whether tnea- 
sun-d b\ •‘Urvival. nutrition, or 
rdiirational attainment that an* far 
higluT than in otluT rountries at a 
similar eeoimmii* h \el. 

the past tliree v»ars. 7 /le 
/Vojgre.ss of .\tihons lias svsie mat ized 
sueh (‘oniparisons hv ealrulating the 
average le\i*l ol ehild well-being fas 
ineasun'd hy <u( h iinlii ators a** the 
iiniler-fi' e mortalitv rate. th(‘ malnu- 
trition rate, and the perc'entage td' 
ehildren who reach grade 5 of pri* 
marv school ) fdi an\ given hwel of 
eeotioini« de\«*lopment fasmeasuted 
h\ per capita (iM'l. 

l'\)r eai'li indicator and each ('oun- 
tl \ . the gap between the actual level 



and tin- average level i- teriin*d 
the national pi-rforinaneegap (\ I’f i). 
NIMis ran. <d eoiirse. he p»»sitiv<- 
or negative. 

Df'spite inadeipiate •.tati-ti»'s. tin- 
NIT i [MOV nies an a[»(»ro\imat<' mea- 
sure of how w<-ll ea<'h count I V is doing 
for its ehildn n in relation to its re- 
•.(lurees. It is therefore a nnrasure <d 
Article I of the (.onvention on tin- 
Mights of the (diild monitoring 
whether nations ar<* uni ting their 
children s rights for survival, nutri- 
tion, am 1 e<lueat ion "lo ihr tno.xiiinim 
r xirtii (d thrir araHahlc /■r sm/rnw. 

riu' tables on this [lage show some 
of the worst .\l‘(is in i hild survival, 
nutrition, and education. NITrs for 
all eountries can he found on pages 
."iO to I . 

riie (amveiition also calls lor the 
basic rights of ehildren to he met 
"uithui thr framrirork of in Irma- 
tional coiifirrationd* .A long-stand- 
ing [lart of that lraniev\ork is the 
agrei‘rnent that the industrialized 
nations should giv»‘ 0.7‘! it of (i Nl* in 
official di velopment assistanci-. The 
iliffen'inn* hetvveen actual aid h-vels 
and theO.T'Ni of their (A’Paiii target 
is thereforealsoa measure ol the ‘per- 
formance gap of file industrialized 
nations (listed on (»age 46). 

Malnutrition 

Countries where the percentage of 
children malnourished is more than 
1 0 points higher than the average 
for that country's level of economic 
development (per capita GNP) 

% of under* fives malnourished 
Actual Expected Gap 



Survival 

Countries where the under- five 
mortality rate is more than 30 
points higher than the average for 
that country's level of economic 
development (per capita GNP) 

Under-five deaths per 1 000 live births 
Actual Expected Gap 









Education 

Countries where the percentage of 
children reaching grade 5 of pri- 
mary school is more than 20 points 
lower than the overage for that 
country's level of economic devel- 
opment (per capita GNP) 

% reaching grade 5 



Actual Exoected Gap 



I totli 
' .7<3ljOn 
[N-)rninH ir*. 

Alijhon-'.J.jn 

-lunr-'o 



U 



h'ar II fuU lL%t vf natitmal fterformanve 
fsapn - in survival, niitrifioii. ami 
cfhu'fttion - arr fntgp$ 50 to / . 
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Pakistan nuilr litrrarv U)%.fvnuil** 2l*a 

Where female 
literaev is half 

Propress towards poiuior etjualitN i> 
discussed elsewht-n* in Thv Prnaress 
of Sutiotis (()apes 36 to 41). But it 
should be reeordeti lien*tluit the most 
pervasive violation of tlie riphts of 
the chihl in tlie modern world is tin* 
ronsistcnt sul)t>rdination of pirls, 
(render itiecpiality isevid»*nt in \ ir* 
tuallv everv country, rich or poor. 
But inequalitv in education isparti<** 
idarlv important because it under* 
mines the struggle for rcpiality in 
almost all other fields. 

Inequality in liteixicy 

The 1 8 countries where twice as 
many men as women are literate 

Adult literacy 1 990 Rotio 
men to 

% men % women women 
•* . • ‘ • i 9 

hiv.' 7^. • i ^ 

N ..lei ■ ^ ‘ 

“ .eooi ? ’ ’ ' > 

.1 • .*4 ? 

. cet'O ‘■i ' 

\‘o.ramt'-«’n;o • ■ *- 

neo -It o ' 4 . . 

« -.;nni >1*’’ ' '• '- 



Denied (he right 
to walk the earth 

rheriglit of tiu* child to special pro- 
tection in armed conflicts is being 
violateil c\erv dav 1)\ the estimated 
1(H) million land-mines that adults 
have planted in the soil> ol at least 62 
roiintries. 

With a Vhelf life’* up to .“)0 years, 
mines indiscriminately destroy 
limbs. livi‘s and iivrlihoods. FVrtile 
farmland i> left iineiiltivat(‘d. roads 
aliandoned. and water soiiives made 
uiisale. 

('.hildren are [Kirticiilarly vulnera- 
ble to the mines, most ot whieli are 
triggered hv pressure, even the light 
weight of a cliihl. or l»v a trip-wire. 
Some kill or maim by explosive force, 
others spew metal fragments. 

Afghanistan ■ witli9lo lOmillitni 
mines has .;ie ^^i^tinc■tion of being 
the world’s most lieavily mined conn- 
trv. Angola, with about 9 million, is 
a close secoinl, Cambodia, where tin 
12-vear civil war has left the country 
side littered with 4 to 7 niilliun mines, 
ftmies tliird in the lethal league table 
More than MVl types of land-mine 
are currently made in 55 countries. 

Mines moratoriums 

Fifteen countries so far have 
announced comprehensive export 
moratoriums on anti-personnel 
land-mines. 

AigoiMinri Italy 

Bdniorn ?oiond 

"onoao Slovokta 

AImco 

f-anre 

M>i[fVin. lACKjeC 

’s!net 

In addition, the N(*thcr!ands and 
Switzerland havi* hamied exports to 
stat(‘S that arc not adherents to 
F^-otoco! II (the land-niim' ^ection) of 
tin* ConN'tmt i*m on (.onvtuit ional 
Vt’cafmns. 

Tin* Russian Federation and the 
I'nitcd Kingdom have imposed an 
indefuiiti* moratorium on the (*xport 
of anti-personmd land-inim's that do 
not M*ll-de"tnn't or selt-ncutralizi'. 




(Convention ftans use of children as soldiers - ronimon in uars of recent Years 

The war on children 



Most oft lie casualtiesof modern wars 
are not soldiers Imt civilians a high 
proporti*)!! of tlunn ehildren. In the 
last decade, an estimated 2 million 
children have been killed in armed 
couflict.s. Pcrhaps4 to 5 million more 
have been disabled, and more than 12 
million made liomelcss. 

Manv more millions lia\e been 
traumatized by the atrocities they 
have been forced to witness or take 
part in. 

The Convent i«)ii on the Rights of 
the Child calls on governments to 
take special measures to protect «'hil- 
(iren in the esciit of armed ('onllict . It 
also bans the use of children ar- sol- 
diers ctimiin)!! praeti«”c in '^cscral of 
the wars of recent years including 
those in Afghani>tan. Iran. Iraq, and 
Mozambique. 

Statistics on idiihlren affected hv 
war are sean’e. F he Olfii'c of tin* 
United Nations High ('onimissioner 
for Refugees (I NFK.FU c-timates 
that approximately 23 million nu*n. 
women. and cFiildreiiac'ross the w<irhl 
have left their liomelands to e~cape 
persecution and violem e 

liiaddition. therean*ane-timate(l 
26 tnillion ‘internal r^fugee^ who 
lui\ been forced to lt*av<* their homes 
hut wlio havi* imt rro-M*<l national 
hoiindaiies. 

In tin' refugiM* population- b»r 
w hii h relcN ant data arc .in .iilaldr. t he 
proportion of iiinhu-lH" i" r<‘iJiil.irl' 
inon* than .30" n. 



To and from 

Nearly half of the world's estimated 
23 million refugees have fled from 
just five countries. Other UNHCR 
surveys of refugee and displaced 
populations in 1 3 countries show 
that half or more are under 1 8. 



From: Afghanistan 


2,800,000 


To l»on 


1 600 000 


Poktstan 


1 200.000 


From; Rwonda 


2,000,000 


To Zoite 


'• iOOOOO 


T onjonKi 


6-00 000 


Futuna^ ‘T-'J 


:'>D 000 


From: Liberio 


846,000 


^O '3jineo 


450 000 


Colo 0 Kr.'io 


jiOOOO 


C'hono 


i 6,000 


S'O'fO leone 


'6 000 


' J oenn 


4 .ro 0 


From: Somolia 


510.000 


To lihi'MDio 


240 000 


^onyo 


VO 000 


Yemen ond < iih*.*!*. 


80 000 




20 000 


From: Former Yugoslavio 


3,700.000 


p.r ♦'••lO 


: .^00 ooo 




OOJ 


fV:'0 


?80 c»:x) 


i! i .:!C r 


: ;■ yyo 


‘.'o-.e j'i' ‘U > • 


' ) .iv ■ 
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There are few 
aeeiirate statistics 
on two of the 
worst and most 
widespread 
violations of 
children's rights - 
child prostitution 
and child 
labour. 

Tlie numl^er of 
und€‘r-18b involved 
in prostitution 
probably exceeds 
2 million. 

Best estimates 
suggest a figure of 
1 million for Asia 
alone -and 
300,000 for the 
United States. 

ILO data for 124 
nations indicate 
a total of 
nearly 80 million 
children under 15 
involved in 
child labour. 

The total for all 
nations may 
be double that 
figure. 
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THE CONVENTION: 




)\>iwu giris u'nrk us inu /»(#f>r«rca of the \irurtttsuatt rapitul. \ttinatiuu 

The ultimate abuse 



Article .'il of the (!on\ciition on the 
l^iglds of llic (‘.hild Ci\W> on all roiin- 
Irics to (»rcvrnt "a} i/ir indut'rmrnl 
or correion of a vhiUl to in 

an V unlawful sexual artivit\ :h ) the 
exploitative use of children in pros- 
titution or other unlawful sexual 
practices: and cl the exploitative use 
of children in ponwuraphic perjor^ 
tnances and material, 

l.ikencd l»v some to torture in the 
depth of the damage and trauma it 
inflicts, t lie sexual exploitation of chil- 
dren is one of the gravest infringe- 
ments of rights that children can 
(*ndure. 

Likechild lahour. it i>(*ver\ w here. 
It runs the sordid gamut from incest 
and sexual abuse h\ friends and fam- 
ily mendM Ts to the enforced, servile 
marriagt'of the 1 00 -young girl, to the 
sysItMuatic commercial plundering ot 
children and young teenagers in 
lucrative prostitution and porno- 
graphy markets. 

Kveii in those countrie> w ith \\ell- 
dt“velo[K“d law entoreenirnt >v-tenis. 
the organized ahust* »»t ehildrc'n >till 
fltiurishes. .\n t'stiniated .hMl.lHK) 
voung peoplt* hclow the age ol I8are 
involvetl in pro>titulionm the rnit(>d 
Stales, and ('hild (iro'-titution and 
[)ornogra[)hy are "ignifieant proh- 
lems in parts <d Kuro[M‘ and the 
Russian K(‘deration. 

I'Vw children. e\ ei\ iho-e running 
awav from unhappy and \ iolent 



homes, readilv heeome prostitutes. 
Manv are kidnappt'd. sold hy rela- 
t ives. or tricked into brothel captivity 
bv promises of legitimate em[)l(»\- 
luent. Cjirls employed as domestic 
•servants inav become prostitutes 
after enduring vears of sexual abuse 
hy their employers. Many are trans- 
ported far from their lunnes. and 
some to other count ries, where they 
are isolated by language and their 
illegal status. (Coercion, intimidation, 
violence, drugs and degradation are 
used to comjiel submission. 

The physical toll is horrendous, 
exposing children to the risk of preg- 
nanciesand s<*xually transmitted dis- 
eases. .\IDS is a deadly nality for 
many, in 1‘hailand. one study found 
that a third of the children involved 
in prostitution tested HI\ -positive. 

Local custoiiK'is may have created 
tlu* trade, hut growing numbers of 
tourists from industrialized countries 
ai(* now travelling to the dev<*lo[)ing 
world for the purpose of sc'xually 
exploiting children. 

.\ review of 1()0 fon*igners arrested 
in Asia for sexual abuse of children 
belw(*(*n LW2 and lW4showedth‘‘ 
.lec'used to be 2.’)” II \meri('aii. UVLi 
(ierinan. 1 Australian. I2”n 
llritish, and ()‘'n Kr(‘neli. .Australia. 
I )enmark. France, (b rinany. Japan. 
\orwa\. Sweden and the I niled 
States now have law*, permitting the 
prose»'ution of their citix(*ns lor sex 
( lime*, against children committed 



ouisid(‘ theireounlries. 

\clion to control the si'xual 
exfdoilalion of ehildri ii has bt'gun on 
*.e\eral fronts. 

In the Philififunes. a IWl law tar- 
getsthcadnlt [iroeurers. brothelown- 
els. and abusers of ehildreii. Several 
eommuniti(‘s Iuinc also creah'd vol- 
unteer patrols to monitor bars and 
brothels for the presence ol children. 

In India, the l)omestie W orki'rs 
Mo\-einenl offers legal proteelion. 
education and counselling to its mem- 
bers. manv of whom have Im'i'U sexu- 
allv abu.M'd. 

In Recife. Rrazil. tlu' (xisa de 
Ihissa^ern progranuiu' oilers drop-in 
fat ili ties, n'sidential care, counst'lling 
and j(»b opportunities for girls living 
on the .Mii'ets. 

InterpobsSlandiiigW orking Party 
on Offences against Minors shares 
information between police lorci'son 
known pat'dofihiles. 

One non-governmental organizii- 
lioji- Knd Child Prostitution in .Asian 
Tourism (KCP.A 1). has been partic- 
ularly effective in agitating for polit- 
ical action and legal reform. I'lie 
(U'ganizatiiui now intends to cam- 
paign against child 's(*x tourism .not 
just in .Asia hut worldwide. 

riiere aie few reliable figures lor 
llu‘ numbers of childrt'n involved in 
prostitution. The follow ingi'stimates. 
for a limited number of countries 
(Uilv. serve to illustrate the scale of the 
(iroblem. 

Guesstimates 

All estimates are for chilcJren uneJer 
1 8 except Bangladesh, which cov- 
ers children aged 1 2 to 16. 
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Children pay high price 
for cheap labour 

Millioiisof rhihimi uurklohrlf)tluMr unpaid. Sonietimcs tlu* child works 
families in ways that an- nrilher under the tlroat ol violence and 

harmful nor exploitative. Hut mil- intimidation, or is subject t<) sexual 

lions more are fiut to work in ways t-xploitation. 

tliat drain chihlhood of all jov - and in the lO^Kts. ( hild labour has 

crush the rijiht to normal physical huind a new niche in the rapidly 

and mental de\elopnierit. expanding export industries of some 

This is the kind of work that the developing countries. In one small 
Convention on the Rights (»f the carpet factory in Asia, children as 

Child seeks to end. Article IVl sets >oiing as five were found to work 

out tl)(‘ right "tolh^protvctvdjnmuTif' from 6 in the morning until < at night 
nomir rxploitittion (tnil from prr/orni' for less than cents a day. In 
in^ (tnv work that is Itkvh to hr another, they sat alongside a<iultsfor 
hazardous or to intrrferr with the 12 to 14 hours in danij) trenches, dug 
rhild's education, or /o he harmful to to accommodate the carpet looms on 

the child's health or phvswal, mentoL which they wove. In a garment fac- 

spirituaL moral or social deivlopnirnt. tor\*. nine-year-olds worked around 

Hy and large, it is the childrc-n ol theeb>ek s<*wing shirts for three days 

inarginaliz(-d eomniunities. their at a stretch, permitted only two one- 

futures alreadv threatened l)v iiuuh-- hour breaks, cluring which th<*\ were 

<|uate dit*t and health eare. who are at forced to slecf) next to t lieir machines, 

greatest risk from exploitation at Kxtracting such high human <*o‘-t. 

work. In India, the inajoritv of < hil- child labour is mwertludess cheap. \ 

dren in servitude an* eluldr(*n ln)in shirt that sells in tin* I 'nited States for 

low eastes or tribal minorities. In Sf)0 can iost h‘ss than It) (-euts in 

l^itin Aineriea. tlu* highest incidence labour. 

of (*hild laliour is found among tin* Such labour takes aiu-nonnous toll 
indig<*noiis people. un cliihlren. in stnnt(*d intell(*etual 

Often sucheluldreii are as young as and ph% -^ical d(*velopmcnt. in ehronic 

sis or sewn vears old. OII(*m their lung dis('a*-es. in ruined c-vc'-ight and 
lumrs of labour art* 1 2 tt» l(> lu)urs a lumedeltU'maticMjs. ami sotnetinu**- in 
dav. Often their plaeeof work is the death. 

*<wea!shop. the mine, tin- n‘fn.<e fu-ap. I'host* who sm \ i\(* pa\ a high price 

ol tfie street. Often tlie work itself is in lost de\elopmenl. often pas--ing 
dull, dav -long, ri'petitive. low-paid Ol that priee on to their own (hildn-n. 



forizing the shackles of po\ erty. igno- 
laneeand sei \ it nde across the geiier- 
at ions. 

\o one knows how man' children 
labour around tlu* world, (dear data 
.in- not a'ailalile. Some of the most 
w idespread forms tloinestic sei ' i<-e. 
agi ieultnral .md bonded labour are 
largelv in'isihh- to sium-\s and sta- 
tistic's. ^ c-l enough studies have now 
been dime to indicate- tlu- scale of tlu- 
probleiii. 

In India, lietwec-n .’)’*« and d()"n of 
llu- .1 W> million ebildre-n under tbe 
age of U) are e-stimate-d to fall inuie-r 
tlu* de-finition of child labour. In 
\frica. O'er 20"'ij of c liildren an- 
tbougbt to be econoiuicalK acti'c. 

In Latin \nu*riea. tlu* proportion is 
e*>timat(*d lu*t"e*en 10" u ami 2.^" Cl. 

Child labonrean be ended, and the 
right of tbe child to be protected from 
exploitation (*an i>e enforced, by new 
laws. i)v enforcing existing laws, by 
media pressure, and by enrolling 
more (-liildren in school. 

Following media exposure, lor 
example, (-onsumer boycottsof Asian 
carpets in Fairopean countries have 
begun to bite. A child-labour-free 
trademark should soon be appearing 
on the carpets produced by Indian 
manufacturers that meet the require- 
ments of the Rugmark Foundation - 
an organization whose members 
include non-governmental organiza- 
tions (N(X)s). representatives of tbe 
( ierman Export Promotion Council. 
I'NICKF. and owners of Indian car- 
p(*t companies. Participating iruius- 
t l ies liave agreed to allow riionit oring 
of their factories at regular intervals 
and s[)ot checks by N('»()s. 
CItimatelv. it is the meeting of 
anotlier basic right ~ tbe riglit to edu- 
(-ation that can do most to protect 
tlu* child from (*conomic exploita- 
tion. idiildrcn cannot lu* aliused in 
ficldsor factories if they are sitting in 
1 lassrooms. .\nd it is. al)ov(» all. 
increasing sc-bool enrolment and 
retention that will withdraw millions 
of (-liildren fmni the workforces of 
llu* world. 

rnfoilunat(‘ly. the cbildi(*n most 
lik(*lv to be < \ploiled an* those who 
<uc banh-'-t to i(*iu'b "ilb conv(-n- 
lional schooling (see ai tide page PM 



Labour list 

The following table lists estimates 
that have been made for child 
labour in the nations with the 
largest under-1 6 populations. 
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the I'mirth World 
loidVriMUH' on 
Women will 
1‘oiivciu‘iii Boijiiiu. 

Ill last year’s 
dition ol'Plie 
l*ro}rress orNatioiis. 
('oid’ereiiee 
Seeretary-(ieiieral 
(iertriide Moii^ella 
wrote about the 
ehaiijies reijuired 
ill edneation. 
ill health and 
family planning, 
in law. and in 
teehiiolojr>'. 
to advaii(‘e the 
striiiijile towards 
gender ecpiality. 

Iliis year. hVene 
(aiiwala. Speaker 
of the South Afriean 
National Assembly, 
writes about the 
iinportaneeof 
women in 
parliiinients- 
and of what they 
do when they 
get there. 
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A \rai aun. \\r ^linl trill" t<H‘ llu‘ i 
wa-tr o( tin- |M"l iimi tin- i'i\ ot 
tlir (iitiiii- ii" l»la< k> .nnl in 

Stnitli \f 1 1 < iUmmii to tin- pull" liir llir 
lil"t lirr rli rtuHl" III mil i iilllltiA " 
lli"tui\. 

I llr ilttrlll IKII ol till- wm K 1 \\.l" 

III) l|"r(l nil lllr rli i'limi n| .1 llllllli- 
I ji ial pill li.iiMi iil. iiiiil mi llir "pi 'ia* 
rl»* III w lull- iiriii ial" ".iliiliMi: a Mark 
I’l |•"llll•lll wlimn llii \ lia«l In-M pii"- 
mii-r till l|ln"l III till- p|V\ lull" .iO \rai ". 

Uiil wln n llirilii"! "rlllrtl. it \\;i" i 
al"<Mlnll''r«l that ItMtnl till- 1< K ) IIHIII- 
liiT" III tlir iH W \aliuiial \""i inhK 
\\ i-ii’ '\min ii. 

\!aii\ lia\ '• lii rii iiiipiV""i il 1»\ till- 
tart that ihi" i"a uMMlri pi ii riitaiir 
than inaiix l<<iii!-"taiiihii«: lii-iiinri a- 
< ii'". ami >'nii"i<lrrahl\ hit:h<'i ilun 
llir I lllli il Mall " ni till- I nil' ll 
k iiniilniu. 

riir w< III ini w h(i ai r I II I hat pai iia- 
ninil an- p' l Iiap" K "ll|■prl"' ■l! a ml 

li-"" iiiipi r"-r<i: lr"""ill pl l"' i! hrrail"'- 
\\r ha\r lirrii working Ini "Oliir tilllr 
In llltriiKiti- ihr rtl UltU I |tal H HI III 
wmiirti iiitii tlir liliriatimi "inmuir: 
ami li*"" ill Ipi r""i <i hrrailM* wr (In mil 
rlioo"* - ti I mil I parr on I'M ‘h r" w it h t hr 
I S or till- 1 K hill with rmii It rii " like 
thr \ni*lir iiallnii" wllirh. a" tlir 
tahlr"Oii thr lollowiiii! paiH " ol Ihr 
/Vo'^rrNN o/ N "how . ai r Ii ailing 

thr wa\ lowaul" ripial i « prr"rtita- 
t ion. I .ikr t lirin. wr hrli< \ r tl lat 2.)*' u 
I" Imt lull wa\ . 

\\omnrs iiiowiiUMU 



\\ r ako hrlir\r that itirr«M"inji llir 
ninnhrr ol woim ii in paihaniriil i" 
not an rml in itM-ll. It i" not onl\ a 
niatt(‘r ol ripnl\ nr )ii"tirr or uoml 
ilrinorratir piartirr. 1 hr point ol 
liii\ nil! I iiorr woiiirii Ml'" that 
woinrii hi ini! ihilrimi r\pn inirr", 
prri'rptioii" am I prioriti‘*" to thr drit- 
"ion-inakini! ptorr"" wlm li lisnk U* 
lilllririll ill «'i-ioii" hi-illl! llUilr. 
liiloniird |i\ hotli nialr ami iniialr 
r\pn ii-m r. thr ih‘ri"ion"arr hkrh lo 
hr inoir apjii opriat«‘ tnr tln' riitirr 
population. 

I'or poliliral 'lrri"ioii" to hi "hapnl 
h\ woim ii "r\prrirnrr. tliO"r woiiini 
who h.i\r hrokrn lhioiii!h inlo )M»"r 
lioii" of pohlii al Iraih'i'hip inii"l 
ii'tain thni link" with Ihr woimai - 
nin'rim ilt. ll I- ra"\ to |rt tllO"r tir- 
hr |no"i‘ni •ll. W ith niaii\ ihih iriil 

U-m*" to aihlli"". I nl I in 1 1 1 1 rr" lo 

attrinl. -pm In*" to inakr. it i* 



Discriimnation 
not the problem 

Frrnr Gimvala 



I rxatnpir. w oil hi >rll rnirkrii" or lorn) 

I Ironi limiir. lh*ran"r tlir\ wrrr 
I wonirn, lhr\ had no an r"" to tin* 
rrrdil w hirlmniall hii"inr""r" nrrd to 
r\pand. Mam i> lln* woman who has 
"oiirht out lirr hii"hand in "onn* 
nrhan arra to a>k him to takr out a 
loan lor In i , mil\ to iind that llir 
niotir\ i" "pi nt hrlorr it rrarhr> lirr. 
and that "li‘* iniut Iom* llir hii"inr"" 
"In- had liopril to r\pand l'i-i :ni"r \\> 
a>"i‘l" Wi ll- plrdi!ri) a" nrit\ lor 



l’irin> (Jminiln . \ll*,{^lh' Sfr'uf.trnf'ihrStniih.lfnnin Isst'inhh. 

I hnnistrr. \/'. ( hn hi hrathuj (fir rr-ot'tinh ifrfi*iniiit'(i( p/ fhr Ifnrdu 
\dliondl (jdiLdrss ( 1 \f./ dtdl //n ( ^Mon /nr (hr l-.inani t/idihdl nj 
n Utnidi. If 'fri Inn Wi: >^dilfi Um iKr^d ^Itdlriil (n hrif, amin cr f hr i-^rnfir 
• *f (hr Idfr I \ (. Ihr^nirii( ifhirr hinihn, shr nnnfiUddil hrr s/z/iZ/rso/ (In 
d/mrrddt^s nf l.,,nd>di nud O.xfnnl hrl'nrr rrdinniiu (n i/rna (n hiumnr I 
dhifidindu rji(ui <d Tdnzdtiid'^ finnrifidl hnislf^h hmuudizi' //m sy>o/»r/ . ^ 

l:i y(ir n Uiriri} (•! ,'^nii(li Ifthd (tt hrifi r\(dhh d( (hr f \ F ll <din n ' < 

l.rdinir. \/n. (tUlKdid HO' (dihl nlird st'i I'ldl h(tn/,s an dfidr(lh‘hl tind nil \ 
:jrndt‘l /"//fN. j 



irmptnm lo "a\. ‘^Hi wrll. I won I 
la Ik a hoi it woiiirn on llii" ori a"ioii. 

\ nd Mnni llir link" wi-akrii. llir 
root" "hri\ r|. 

Thr rr"poii"ihilit\ doi" not ri "t 
oiih with Ml’", rii'- woiiirir" iiiow - 

iiirnt rlaiin it" womrii in 

parliaiiii'iit. it mn>t ih inami trom 
tln-tii that tlir\ "peak out at r\rrv 
opportiniit\ . ami that th'‘ j) 0 "ition> 
ll I id drr i"ii ni> 1 1 ir\ lake ai i* itifornird 
)i\ wontriiT r\priiriirr. \\ lirrr wr 
rojiir f rotii i" 1 lot r III a Hill. It " w lirt lirr 
‘Jim* Wi 'rr ^Ollll! I" "till rn|lin‘i U*il 
to w 1 irrr w I ■ I ■Mji I r 1 1 oi ll that tiiat t r r>, 
111 thr ra"i- of South Alrira. thr 
^ood >larl tlial li.i" hrrn made 
toward" i!rrali ! rrprr"riitat ioti in 
' parlianirtil i> larurh ihr rr"iilt ot thr 
"troiij! wontrii " niowati' iit that lia> 

* hrrii hiiilt lip o\ rr I ' rmil \ rai ". 

I II I . w hni it hrratnr rlrai 
I liat a tn-w Soul h \li i« a wa^ ta"t 
approai liinu. wonirii troni an■o^^ 

< tlir di\idi‘" ol rarr. irli^ioii. ^■la^^, 
and poliliral pailir" (ainr lo^rthrr 
out ol a roinnimi rom i'iti that thr 
1 1 aimloi mat ion ol "mii-t\ "honld 
not prm-rrd witliont ii". and with- 
out addi‘r>"i!m oiii rom rni". lln* 
ir"ult wii" lln* \\ oim ii " National 

( oalitinn.aml it-aini wa- toriitiviirli 
tin* piim ipir ot I'l iniri i-(pialil' in 
tin* 1 n*w ( !oii"l 1 1 nl ioi I . In ihr pm* 
I 1 -"". 111 ! ml rrd " ol t lioi I'-ainl" ol 
women lioni all walk" ol lili* wrir 
i nii"nlli-il ahmn tin* i haiiLo-" ilir\ 
\.nilrd l<i "<*' m llir m w SjmiIIi 
\ j I i< a. I hr 1 r"ull \\a" mii f liai tn 



of Kn'r(*li\<* l*!ipialil\N 

In mam w,i\". Jn* rNjuniriirr nl 
Smith AfriraT wonirn lia> hmi "im- 
ilar to thr r\prrirnrr of woiiini rkr- 
whrrr. Hilt it i> an r\|)rririirr I lull lia> 
lirrii intrimitlrd. thrown into inorr 
dramatir rrlirf. h\ ajiarthrid, 

Aparliieiti ami ireiuler 

\partlirid wa"^irndrr "(nrifir. It 
nmvrd .MVirari nn-ti to tlir nrhan. 
iiidii"trial. and iniiiini! arras, foi rin^ 
womni lo rrmaiii in I hr rural area" I o 
'■arr for thr rliildri*n. t hr oM. llir di>- 
ahlrd. tlir "irk. ami tin* l■onnlnlrlit^ . 
In tlii> wa\ . tin* roll- ol wonirn U" tlir 
jrprod m*r I" ol lahoiir was iiistitn- 
I ionah/rd . 

Mrii wrrr isolated fn»m da\ -to-da\ 
fannl\ rr"jionsihilit''- I h*nmrali/.rd. 
man\ sjunit or drank tin*ir wa<!r". 
"(■11(1 in» hark littli*or iiotliiiU! to wi\c" 
t and familii*"and in inam rase" sett in<! 
lip new lionirs in tlu* ritirs. i ar Irmn 
hriiii! drprndriit on male hrradwin- 
m is, women tlirrrloii* l:rad(*d mil- 
lions ol lioiiir" arroS" tin* romitr\. 

I Iii*ir (*ai niiui** '\rrr not "iipplrmrii- 
(ill. riir\ wm- r""(*ntial foi fainil\ 
"III \ i\ al. 

Sm h woim ii Irarnrd to ('opr. Mam 
manaizrd I In-ii li \ r"al'iiir and araiiist 
; i!iral Olid". lArii llioiii!li main wnr 
I "till "iih)rrt to rii"toiiMr\ law. whi« li 
i iirat(*d wonirn a" iniiioi", tli'*\ wrrr 
: ahlr lo maiiai!'- thi‘ii da\-to-d.n Uw'-. 

I hit till- I i-.dit \ ol I li'-i 1 h-i'.il "tat II" 
i ( ani!lit lip " I ll'■lm Main . hn 



the loan. 

\I1 ol this mratis tlial woim*n in 
Smith Mrii a an* \i*r\ awari* ot tlu* 
nri'd Ioi imlrpriidriir'* and (*(pialil\‘. 

I mil l aparinrid. mam lunrhrronn* 
ai iitrK roiisrioiisand n•"^•nltlll ()f thr 
jial riari'lial order. I hi" i" ni d a throrv 
totln*in. I ln*\ doiiol nerd tin- throrv. 
rile\ lien I I r('rdolll. \ndtlie\ "cetlir 
erralion ol a ik'w South \f riea as an 
oppoi tiinit\ to mol hi i/e (m an end to 
tlir palriarrlial order. 

Women III main eoimtrirs today 
will ii*eoi!ni/.(‘ this rspriirlier. .\s 
migration lor work hreoinrs inoia* 
eoinimni. and as traditional sm*ial 
"tnirtiiri " ln(*ak down, morr and 
more lioiisrlndd" are li(*ad(*d hy 
females, and morr and nunr women 
an* ha^ iiU! lo "tnijijile and ropi* alone. 

In hodi imliistriali/«‘daiid dr\elo|)inji 
wiiilds. wr are "crine a feminization 
<d p()^ ert \ . 

In South .\friea. lH*eaiis(* of 
apartheid, women lunt* hecoim* 
ai iiteh aware of tin* patriarehal "0« i- 
i t\ . Hnl heeanse of apartliriiL also, 
t ln*\ fun e (*\(ieriem*ed a kind of indr* 
prndriirr. Millions ol women luWi* 
riiii their (»wii liu*". tlirir own tami* 
lie.', their own Innnes. and their own 
eoinmiinities. I liey lia\(* coped and 
I nana^i*' I m er manv y(*ai> and auainst 
»r(*at mid". .And at this new* dawn, 
tliev d(» not take kiiidK to tin* 
a""nmptioii lliat men alone sliouid 
niana^i* tln-ii liu*" (H’ their conntry. 

Iii(‘(|(iality 

The eoiieept of disrfiininatioii 
iniplir" that tin* prohli*in is a syMem 
which i" iieneralU aeeeplahle hut 
winch iinfairK e\rlmle" paithnlar 
i!rmip". ll a unit ( Inh or a holidav 
re"m t e\e|mle" .!(*"" '»t hku ks. (or 
e\ainpl'‘, then tin* pichhein i" nin* <d 
j di"rriiinnatimi. and tin* "ohiliMi i" to 
I riid that di"( I nnitiation h\ .idinittniu 
- all uioiip" nndei tin- e\i"tini! "\ "teiii" 
I and I 111' ". 1 In* pi (dheiii i" in tin* 




all aU(Mii|)(s (o 
pose female 
eiiiaiieipatioii as a 
so(‘ial problem that 
eaii someliow be 
separa(ed from 
|)olhieal and 
e<‘oiioiiiie realities. 
>>e have refused to 
a<*eept that this is a 
struggle for women's 
rights in isolation, 
and insisted that it 
is a niiieh more 
fiindamental 
struggle for 
political, e(‘onomie. 
and social 
lilieration without 
which equal rights 
can only bring a 
relatively 
superficial change 
fora relatively 
I small numher.... 

The >> omen’s 
struggle is not just a 
struggle to transform 
the position of 
women in society 
but a struggle to 
I transform 
I society itself." 
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r\rlusi(ui f roll I a gi\ cii "Inirliirr. not 
III llic -tnictiMv 

^ «'t when (liM'riniinatioii against 
wninei I is et hied w hell tlie law" tliat 
e\(‘lmle women are ri'pealed the 
proltlein tor women does imt go,twa \ . 

\( ros" the world there ai'e eomiti ies 
where diMiinunatoiw law s ha\e la-en 
repe.lled and where women ejiL in 
theui\ . lniietionase«jiialeitizen-‘. 'i el 
wutneiulo not. in praeiiee. ha\e«-qnal 
o|>portitnit\ inediieational stems, 
in inole^-'ioiis. or in [uirhament^. 
Tlie\ tio Hot fnjo\ eqnalil\ in deei- 
-ioii-makiiig. tor ‘•elf-diw elopmenl. 
lor leai'nmg new skills, toi- leisure and 
experiment, lor Inaneliing onl in new- 
tlireetioiis. er tor exerei-ing iheii' legal 
rights. 

rile leaMin lor this pei’-i'lener of 
iiu'tpialit V. e\ en w hen di-erin li nation 
has been ended, i*. ih.il the -\-tems 
into w hieli women are htang admitted 
<ir<* iheniseh es >kewed and di->lorted. 

In a word, thex are iiian-'-haped. ’l‘hey 
ha\e been sirnetnred h\ and for 
males, based on male e\|)erieiiee. 
male juMveplions. male priorilies.and 
male belief that the natural order of 
^oeielv is patriartdial. \\ e *«boiild not. 
thereture. be surprised when entry 
into such s\stem> does not re*.nlt in 
eijnalit V lor women. 

Again, it is tlu‘a|)artln‘id vears that 
haxe sharpened onr niuh'rstanding 
of this dillei'eiK'e between diserimi- 
nat ion and ineqnalit v. It took time to 
learn that ajiartheid was not asxstem 
wbieh diseriniinated against blacks 
and to w liieb blaeks slum Id be admit - 
ted. It took lime to reali/a* that the 
whole iiwiitiiiion ol ajiarlbeid was 
designed and bnill aronnd assump- 
tions about white and black and the 
predetermined relationship bet w cell 
them. And when in the b)H()s a lew 
doors were opened to a fex\ blacks, 
most recogni/ed that this was not a 
^olntion tooiir problems hnt mcrcK 
a means ut co-optiim into an nnae- 
ceptablc "X^tein. 

Siniilai'b. we need to understand 
that tbesnb(ndinate''taliisol women 
in MM'ietx ai’ises not I roni discrimina- 
tion w it himi struct lire that wc wish to 
join but from the inlmilt oppri-ssioii 
ol a ^ti iicim e that we w i’-li to change. 

In "hort. the institiition" that dis- 
(•riminat(‘ are maii-slM|>ed and must 
he iiKulc people-’-haped. ()iil\ tluoi 
will women Im* aide to Iniu’tion a** 
e()naU within tbo-e 111-1111111(01“. and 
( 0 ll\ then will all wioneii he able to 



bring t heir ow n experiiou c and tludr 
own percept ions to t he (leci-ioii - t bat 
liinsl he taken. 

Mendx opening the d«KH- to the 
existing -\stetn i- not enough, in 
-ome \\ e-lerncoiint l ie- the woiileirs 
nuwemellt has. 1 heliex e. Iodised t(u> 
iiHieh on e(pial opjKirtnnilx . ( 0 i open- 
ing the (loor. r.il her than on w bat bap- 
j)eiis (Oice the do(0‘ is o[»elied. 

.\ssiiiii|)lions 

'!‘ransl'orniing -trin'lnro- i- ol 1 
eoiir-e more difllenll than gaining 
admission to them. IHien. ilu“ie 
structures arc built on gender-based 
assumptions that are -o dec[»l\ 
(onb('(lded in onr “oeiet ie- t lull tiu'X 
are taken. h\ main women a- well as 
nu n. to be a part ol the natural order, 
a pai t ol the landscape rather than a 
man-made edillce bnill upon gender 
op[)ressioii. 

riierc is t he assumption. l( 0 -exam- 
[»le. that women should lunctioii in 
the pri\ ate domain of boineaiul lam- 
ily while men should operate in the 
piibliedomain ol economic and polit- 
ical life. I hen there arc the related 
assumptions that the male is the 
bread w inner, while the female is the 
home-maker, and that labour 
expended within the home d(»es imt 
add value and tln refore de^erxes no 
“bare of reeoinfieiise w bile labour out- 
side the boiiie does add xalue and 
siunild be paid aecordiiigh . \laiiv 
aspei'ts of onr lixv“ and oiir societies 
are strnelnred in one wax or another 
aromul these related assumptions 
iiu'ludiiig our educational sx “terns 
and our emplovniciit and promotion 
crit(‘ria. 

To take one “inall exaiuph*. parlia- 
ment in South .\lri(‘a lolloxxs llie 
Uritisli tradition of meeting in the 
afternoon and coiitiiiuiiigoii into the 
cx(Miing to allow men to “pend the 
morning at the “tock market or in 
offi(‘e“ Ol laxv chainbei“. It xvas 
assimied tliat tlicx had no faiiiilx 
rc“poiisihilit ies, and could return 
home at an niisficciricd tinu- later m 
the evening knowing that tlic thoii- 
“and small dailx tasks of living and 
luoking alter hiiuilics wimld have 
bn*n taken care of. Is it am wonder 
that women, when ailiuittcd t(» “iieh 
institutions, tiiul it dilheidt to func- 
tion a“ cqual“ within tlicmr 

( spelling dooi“ into a nude world i“ 
I tbeieloie luM the i““iie. \lid “O long U“ 
I 



we I reat the prohleiii ol inequality as 
one ol diseriniiiiatioii there will he no 
real solution. A ininoritx of women 
will lu“ im ited or alb»wed into the 
inan-shapc(l world. .\ fexv will even 
“lleceed there. Bul lor women as a 
w liole. little w ill hax(‘ eliailged. 

Fur the same rca.Miiis. the strnggh* 
for ejpialilv should not be dix cited 
into the cul-de-sac ol womrii slights. 

W (Miieti s riglitsarc no dilfcrcnt from 
men s. .\iui lor most won in i tlu* is“iic 
i“iiol rigblsbiil llu^abilitx toexcrcisc 
tlioM- rights. 

The iiileiisifx ing discussion ol 
liurnan rights oxer recent years has 
Ih‘c!i. in the main, a mah‘-<lominat(‘d 
diseussioii. .Ami it has iciuh^d to 
ignore the fact that c<puil rights arc 
almost iiu‘aiiinglcss il large iimiihcrs 
of xvomcti arc uiiahlc t(»»Acrcise tlu»se 
rights hccauscoflluM iumdalivecon- 
“(Mpiniccs ol gender (»ppi*(*ssion. 

in, jarticular. it is revealing that 
the Iminan rights dchatc has largidy 
ignored t he qm^st ion of reproduct ive 
rights, 'l et for millions ol women, 
reproductive rights are fundamental 
to t heir bcalt li and wcll-heiiig. to t heir 
opportuniti(‘sand fretuioms. to their 
control over their own bodies and 
their own lives, and hence to tludr 
exercise of almost every other riglit. 

Itijflils 

Rights in constitutions and the law. 
bv tbcinselx (-s. liaveliniiltrd nd<wanct* 
to the women who must work the tn*- 
hie shift of caring for children, man- 
aging homes, and earning ineomcs: or 
to the women x\bo lack skills, train- 
ing, edueatiun. and eoiifidence: or to 
thexvomeii who arc committed to 20 
wars of cbiUl-bearing without the 
option: or to women who an* subj(‘ct 
to intimidation and \iob*iu‘e; or to 
wniiifii who face inac«‘cssil)lc and 
gciuler-insensif ivc judicial systems. 

Such inc(|iialiti(‘S holh arise I ruin 
and contribute to tin* structural suli- 
ordination that pnwcnlswoimai fioin 
exercising tlicir rights. .And imh‘ss 
t his issii(‘ of structural subordination 
is faced, lapial rights will l)e litth* 
more than a hollow slogan for the 
great maiorily of tlu‘ world s women. 

One of tlu‘ most important of tlu‘ 
contributions that the women of llie 
(b’Vcloping worhl luivi’ niadt* to tlu* 
women s mux ement ox I’r re^'ent vt‘ars 
is that we have refiis(‘d all atti‘nipt> to 
! jMjsr female einaiu'ipation as a social 




tlial r m In- : 

ratnl iVom jinlit'u'al and iMonoitnr 
n alitir*'. \\ «• n'liiM’d to a»rrj)| j 

that tlii> i- .1 -tru";:lr lor wonirn ** . 
rijilits in i*'ol.itii)H. ainl in>istod that it 
i- a miu'li innn- lundanuMital 
jnr jMilitit al. ri onoinicand M»< ial lil>* 
rtation withuiil which ctjiial ri^lit" 

I an oiil\ hrini! a n*lativrl\ >npi“rticial 
rhanju’fora n*lati\vly >inall innnlirr. 

In Sontli \lrica. lor l•\am|^h^ wr 
ha\c applied tlii" arjiunient l«> <mr 
Hill of Ki^lit'. whic h i“ part of onr 
interim ( ’a«n**utntioii. 1 \\<mld like tc» 

written into tin* new ( .ou>titntioi! 
tfie need to loen> on tin* iU'liifrx uj 
ffjWntrnfuahl} lomalde wDiiien 
to claim and l•\<•l•ei^e their rifihts. 1 
would like In **ee "oiue knnl ol paral- 
h i doennient that would he forinall\ 
attaelied to tin- Hill ofHijiht- in order 
to ohiijie pcMiple to he aware of tin* 
c imeepl ol -tnn tnral Mihordination. 
JMdpe^. politieian>. i'i\ tl >er\ ant^, and 
adniini>tratoi> wtmld he ohliped to 
eonsnlt ^neh a eharter w heiu*\ <*r t lu*y 
inad(* deei>ion.*' "o that the) arc* 
informed ahout wh.it i> ri*(julred in 
order to pro\ nh* ecpialit \ and hnman 
rights for women. 

A (iin’emU 

(Ihanfiin^ institutions rather than 
men*lv jraininp admit tam e, deliver- 
iiifi effe<*ti\ eetpialit v ratlu*r than siin- 
plv h‘^islat im: for hnman rights, and 
n*vi\if\ insi tin* f>roc*ej''^es of partici- 
pation to ensure that wcmn*n *- expe- 
riein*e in(nrin> dec'i>ion-takinj; all of 
these an* at tln*eentreof the womeri.s 
strnj^ple. To«!et her. t he>e changes add 
np to the* transformation ol societv 
rather than just the transformation of 
wc>mt*n s pi>..ition within that soei- 
c tv. 'nii> is what we nn-an h\ suing 
that the* c*nd result of iiicreasine 
womeiTs participation in jKditiis 
nni>t lie* a differc*nt and a In ttcT 
prodiu'l. 

l)eli\enng c'tleeti'.c* c-cpialitv feer 
woin<*n. (or c‘\ainplc*. implies eliaiig- 
ing the* c nm*nl pattern of dc>\c*lop- 
meiil. it nn*ans n‘aehing out to and 
n*spondinii to tin* m*c*ds ot tin* poor, 
a maioritx ot whom an* woinc-n. lar 
more c‘t t ec*t i\ c'l\ and (*oiisi'*tc*P'h 
than pcihfieal s\.sti‘tMs ha\c* shown 
tlu*msc*l\fs eapalih* of doing in tin* 
past, it means, for example*. .i new 
emphasis .in thc*aehi«‘\emeiit of c*eo- 
noinu* iM'iw t h throngli inc*reasiiig tin* 
prodm tiMtx of the* pool !iia)orit\ in 



general and tin* poor niajoritv of 
women in partic’id-ir. \iid it nii*aii> 
einpliasj/.ing tin* kind of iahonr-iMti‘M- 
-l\e i-eoiioinic' aetivltv that nn»t 
dlrc-c*tl\ as>ists families to inei*t their 
111‘1‘ils for adecpiatc* tc»od. eli*an walc*r. 
sale saiiitatioii. prini.nw health ean*. 
and cli-ec'iil hoiisini:. Stn*ngthening 
1 1 li-sr ino.st liasie of social >erviec-s all 
of tliein l.ihimrdnteiisix c* and hc*st 
inamiiii'd in a partieipatorv wa\ 
wmdd lielp to nn*i*t t In* iiei’c 1 > ami lih- 
c'lale the Inin* ami <'in*riiie.sof niillion> 
ol wciimai. \l llii*>aiin* linn*, it would 
c‘n*alc c-mpl(i\ im’iit ami imest in hot h 
hinn.iii \\ i-ll-lu'ing tcnla\ and c*<*o- 
mnnic* eapaeit \ tomorrow. il is the 
iiilc-ntioii of our Heeon.st rm*tioii and 
I ti-\ elopineiit Hrogramnn* that these 
hasie. hlieratiiii: iii\<“'tment> would 
he f nmleil not lo hoi row im: w it In nit 
thought to the future liiit h\ n*s|nic*- 
turim: c-\pc-nditure^aroniid m*w pri- 
llritie^ami Iw attrac'tim: toreigii aid in 
support Ilf tiu'se goaU. 

Similarh . tlie ta^k of liringing tin* 
c*\peric*iiei* ami percept niii.s of w oiiieii 
to hear on the re.shaping of Mieiety 
meaII^acliffe^*^t and a hotter deinoe- 
rae\ . l oo mativ of onr niale-doini- 
I iiated [lolitieal partie> have hc*c*onie 
I little* more than ele<*toral niaehiiies. 

< loo numv of onr niale-de)ininat<*d 
I i‘li‘etioiij' have* ln'c'enne little more 
I than tin* inanipnlal ion of imag(*>. 

I Too many of dur denioeraeic's have 
I hc*i‘onie little more than voting ritii- 
i i\\>. Tln*se e ris*?-. part and pan el of 
! tin* alienation of people from political 
I ilecisioiis. are* common to most 
democracies. .\nd the j-tniggle to 
open u[) political proe cj-M-s to women 
through tlie clc vising of cffeitive 
nie.nij' ot part ic ijiat ion i'^an opportn- 
nit\ n*vivifv dennx raev itse lf. 

To s(>rm*. this will se*e*ni a lar cr\ 
(reiiii the issue of f(*inah* repres<*nla- 
tioii in paiiiaim*nts. Ih.it it is the log- 
t ical eoMC'lnsion of si*«*ing tin* woiin*n s 
! struggle* Mot as .1 struggle to trails* 
i form the* position of womeiiiii societv 
; Iml as a struggle to tiatisforiii soci(*t\ 

■ ilsc'lf, 

i " Mdlinn^ >>1 (I tn Sxuiff { fto htn r niii 

I )fu ir ttu til lfl> tl ntt n hlhufir'y. lluif tut U 

hiniif > . timi lh»'in>n II I oiftnttiiif* ir\ I h<‘\ /etc •' 
in>i iiuiiiui:i-0 mif niitm »ini( 

j <#;'*/</»•>/ i;if>it lit'/ tit //><» nt-n 

; //»M ./<. fi»it hintih t<< ifit .f .w/fti/</fM<t 

ihtii •urn ,i>-nit '/»'<//!</ tihUfiLtr Hit c «•» 
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riie nations oi'tlie 
world arc ranked 
lere according: to 
the proportion of 
women elected to 
their parliaments. 

Where politicians 
arc freely elected hy 
universal franchise, 
the proportion 
of women 
representatives is 
an indi(‘atorof 
changing attitudes 
in society at large. 

Worldwide, only 
1 elected politician 
in 9 is a woman. In 
the fatre of sneh 
marked ine({uality. 
it is not possible to 
he satisfied with the 
speed of progress. 

Yet onlv half a 
century ago. women 
did not even have 
the vote in most 
nations -inchiding 
such e(‘ononii(‘ally 
advaiu'ed nations as 
IVanee and.lapan. 
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Decline in 1990s 

The total number of MPs in tlie 
world (single and low'er cham- 
bers) is 34.306, of whom 3.737. 
or 1 1% are women. This propor- 
tion is influenced by the higher 
rates in some countries with 
large parliaments, such as 
China's with its total member- 
shif> of nearly 3.000. hen rates 
instead of numbers are tallied, 
the world average slips to 9*%. 
There arc still a few countries 
including Halirain. Kuwait, and 
the I 'nited Arab Kinirates 
where wtmten can neither stauti 
h>r election nor vote. NX omen 
have ree<!ntlv Ix'en elcet(‘d to 
fiarliament for the first lime in 
Jortlan ( ! woman out of BO MPs) 
and Nhuoceo (2 out ol 333). 
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Countries ranked 
by % of 
women in 
parliament 



One step backward 

Women os a percentage of 
porliomenlartans worldwide 



Slaw steps forward 

Percentage of women in senior 
management positions. United 
Notions Secretariat ] 949- 1993 
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WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT 
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(for ranking tables and most statistics 
in these pages) Intef-Parliamenlary Unian, 
Distribution of seats between men and women 
in the 178 national patliamenls existing as at 
30 June 1 994’ . Reports and documents, no 18, 
odd 2 -rev 2. 1994 
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Women in cabinet 

Only ()2 of the world’s 178 gov* 
ernements liave any women in 
the cabinet. orldwide. about 
6% of cabinet positions arc held 
bv females up from 3Vo in 
1987. Most female cabinet ii.hi- 
i'^ters hold portfolios for social 
issues, health or odueatiou. 



Percentage of women in cabinet positions, 1987 and 1994 
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COUNTRIES 
IN TRANSITION 
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While women 
islowly gain ground 
in polities, what 
progress can he 
reported for the 
great majority of 
women in the 
developing world ? 

These pages 
present some of 
I he main 
findings of the 
Demographie and 
Health Surveys 
(DHS) programme - 
the most important 
reeent source of 
information about 
the lives of women 
in the developing 
world. 

With 47 nations 
surveyed so far. the 
DHS programme 
has eondueted in- 
depth interviews 
with over 360,000 
women over the last 
deeade (the date of 
each countrv sunev 
can l>e found on 
page 54). 
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Fewer years spent with 
young children 



Tlirouglioni ittiK'l) ot the wurM. ihr 
lives of woiiU'ii ;nv "till largrK rif. 
rnmsrrihod l>\ motlierlituxi. ‘[‘lie 
a\ rrago \\ oman in "iiloSaluiraii 
Afrira. lor exam f»lr. Ui\> lier fii "! rliiM 
at lOaiul her last i‘liiM \\heii she is 
nv 'M). Ahoul 2.*) V i*ars will therefore he 
spent with at lea"t one (‘hilil im<)(‘r t he 
age of six years. 

Ill Asia atul I.aliii Ameriea. the 
axerage ehiltl-hearing [»erio<l is usu* 
alix sliorier. hilt most women w ill still 
"pend the first lO or lo ' ears ol t heir 
adult live> with prirnarv re"ponsil>ih 
itv tor young children. 

Inalniosl alltlieeomitrie""iiixe\rd 

hx the Dlls prograiimie. the propjir* 
t ion of women " lixev. v.jirnt with 
xoimg ehildren Im" fallen "iin e the 
World Keililitx Snrxe\" (W hSl ol a 
decade earlier. 

Looking alter tin* xoiiiiu dining 
t heir first fex\ \ e.ii" the \ eai " w liii'h 
set* most of llie grox\tli of hrain and 
l)odx. ol xah **"and peiMinalilx i"U 
d(*mantiing l.isk made nmre tleiuand* 
ing hx po\ t*itx and laek ol ha"ie 
"I'l X lees. \nd foi ino"i women, it pre* 
eludes tin pO""ihilit X of linihei eilm 
eat nm and li aiiiiiiii. oi ot wm kiini lor 
eli.mgt* U" (tppoM'd tt» wtnkiiiL' to 
maintain tin* "tatU" i(iio. 

W omt‘ll x\ ho Irutk allei X oiinu ehih 
then haxe inanx tilliei ie'pon"ihili- 
lit'", hut fex\ tdhel oppoillinilie". 



The caring years 

The number of years women aged 
15-49 spend with at least one 
child under age six* 



Years 

between WFS DHS 
surveys surveys surveys 



Sub-Saharan Africa 



25% setM*hikl die 

In eounlries surveyed hy DHS, at 
least a tpiarlt r of all motln rs imtic r 
the age of.S0liav<* seen om* or inort*of 
their ehihlreu rlit*. In four of llie sul)- 
Safiaran .\friean nations <iudieiL 
more than half saitl that tln*x had lost 
at It'Ust mu* eliild. 

T in* major eaii"es are pnt*unionia, 
diarrlioi'a. nn*asle". tetanus, and 
malai'M fix t* dist*ast*s x\ hieh aeetmnt 
ft»r two thirds of illnt*ss ami dt*alh 
amonu ehildren in tin* tlext*loping 
worhl. Oxt*r half of iht* ehihlren \xht» 
sut'eunih to these diseast*s are x\t*ak- 
eiietl hx malnutrition (set* page 11). 

In addition to tin* pain i>t lo"inu a 
ehihl. a wtmuui max lt>"e tin* eontra- 
eeptixeefferl of hr<*aslf»*t*ding ainlso 
heeomt* pn*gnanl again toti tpiiekly. 

If parents eaiinot in* eonlitleiil of 
the siirx ixal of tlu*ir t'hildren. tln*y are 
le<s Ukt*lx to he interestt ti in family 
planning. W lier<* ehihi tfe.itli rat<*s 
art* higher than KKl per KKK) births, 
eoiitraeeptive use geiierallv rt*mains 
helox\ 20“ ti. 

The death of a child 

Percentage of ever- married women 
aged 15-49 who have had at least 



Asia, ihe Middle East and North Afneo 
. i y 



Latin America and ihe ConbLiean 



! For a summitry nfDIIS Juul- 
uifxs tut ftrofircss for ivonwn 
in fiuininfx ctuitrol over rhild- 
hviiriufx- see fuifxes 26 tit 27. 



one child die 






% having 
ot least one 
child die 




% having 
at least one 
child die 
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■^rhe generation gap 



lii^Ool lIu' 17< uunhir>>ur' r\f(l hv 

DUS. ihr |nTi t'iitai!c of wonu’U with 
no iornial i‘ifuialion ha> hrrn mon* 
lliaii liaUrd in a>injilf ^riu-ration. 

riu- bijijiol rluinjM' has hrrii >rrii 
in Jordan. Ki*uya. ami lanzania. 
whcrt* ihr projiorhon of \\tnnrii \mi 1> 
>uim* rilncation lui> inrira>ril hy 
pfrrentaj'f [utints. 

In seven i‘oiinlrie> Burkina l‘.t>o. 
Burundi. Mali. Nepal. Nij:er. 
Pakistan and \einen at least three 
i|uarti'i> of \ouii{» utnneii ha\e no 

Generational change 

'’o women uneducoted 



Aged 
45 49 



o pt. 

Aged Jisetn 
20-24 schooling 



i »hu‘ation at all. In lour more eoun- 
Iries- Ikinpladesh. (hiinea. Mororco. 
and Senegal o\er half of toda\ ^ 
vming \voiiU !i have no etlueat ion. 

Kducat iim for j;irl> i> widelv 
ngardeil as *the ln-st single itive>t- 
meiit' that most ilevelopinpi-ountrio 
t on Id make. Female edin at ion 
i> associated with more o[iportunh 
ties fo!' women, better faniiU health 
.ind nutrition, lower maternal 
.md (diild death rates, and lower 
birth rate>. 

% women uneducoted » 



Aged 

45-49 



Aged use in 
20-24 schooling 
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Half have no electricity 



I )IIS surve\> ha\e al>o tried to build 
api< tureoftheday-to-dav livingcou- 
dition> of women in dew eloping e<uui- 
tric^ bv a>king whrther their lunne> 
haw- elect rieitv. or elirt floors, or 
whetluT thev ha\e ea^v aeei>*< tei 
pipe-d water. 

Such indieatoi> are e"peeialb 
im[)ortant to women. In addition to 
their rf>pon>ibilitii> for children, 
wiiinen are usuallv thi’ ime> w ho take 
care of the Mck. (■ot)k the meal>. w a>h 
the elotho. clean tlu' Iu)um >. ami 
fetehand earr\‘ the fuel ami the wati r. 

In general, the sniwiw** found the 
dome"tie eonditions were very nine h 
wor^e in >nl)‘Sahaian Africa, whcrt- 
ahont three ipiarter> of h(ju>elu)ld> 
have no eUrtrieity. African wttineii 
alx) ha\e tlu‘ largest numlu r of ehib 
ilren. the greatest burden of illne>> to 
ro[>e w ith. and spend the mo>t hours 
fetching wood and water. 



Home front 

Basic indicators of physical living 
conditions in 42 countries surveyed 
by the DHS programme. Dirt floors, 
and the lock of electricity and piped 
water, hove o particular bearing on 
women's lives. 



5 of homes with 



Aver- 
oge ol 
Access three 
Surfoced piped ind»c- 

Eiectncity floors woier oiors 



Sub-Sahoran Afnco 



Women's weekly 

DHS surveys in over 30 countries 
asked women aged 15-49 if they 
read o newspaper at least once a 
week. Similar questions were asked 
about radio and television. Radio 
topped the list in 2 1 of the 33 coun- 
tries, television in 8. 

“o women who women who 

reod newspaper reod newspaper 

weekly weekly 
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Kveii the eoiintries 
that believe 
most strongly in 
Iree-inarket 
eeonoiiiies 
reeogni/e the need 
lor redistributive 
poliries to 
prevent deepening 
ine(|uulity. 
to maintain the 
sot'ial labri(‘. 
and to invest in 
peoples eapaeities. 

Internationally, 
sueb policies are 
weak or 
non-existent. 

Aid may not be the 
most important 
of the measures 
needed. 

But as well 
as being 
indispensable 
to many of the 
poorest nations, 
it is a barometer of 
international 
concern for 
poverty 

and developinent. 
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‘i ll iiiu \' iii\ oUliv in < )“lo. • 
‘nuMlati‘i>\Ki% Ut P/H.Mn M- . 
itnr. \ \ S#*iTrliU \ -( inirral liuiilii)" 
liinitro"*! iliiili. -jM*ak> .iImhiI i 1»*‘ i 

finaiirial I of 1 In* I nilrtl Nation^, 
ami a>k-: “Mailaiii 1’riiin- Mitii>'l'‘i. 
liow lia\r \nM lirrll al>lr !<► ki «‘j> ii|> 
till* llijlli li*\i l of " ilr\rli»|>- 

!iii*iil a*'>i>Kiii< «* t«ii “0 inaii\ m 

riii> i**. in oiir caM*. a oiu* liillioii 
ilnllar <|ni“*i iiHi. \iil fiitiiim* i" fi ll in 
Sramliiia\ ia aKo. l»iit wi* lia\ r man- 
a<i»*<l r\rn ill tiini*' of fiiiaiirial i on- 
‘•traiiit to iiMiiitaiii 4I liiuli IrM*! <»f 
nf tirial i|i \ <'|n|ifni*nt a^^i^tiim '* 

(( )DA). lai iH‘l' lu raitM- mo'-i polit i< <il 
liartir*- lia\i- Mi|ipoi t« «l ai«l a** a »oal. 

\iil foi «li \ « ln|'ini*itt N\a> iiitin- 
ilmnl ill \oiwa\ in l‘).V) at a liiin* 
wlini \i ii wi jiiaii" (*‘h that i 1 m \ w ii‘ 
in a po,"it imt to "liiii r I lirir pro^piTil ' 
w illi propli- in "^liat \\r t Ill'll raiiril tin- 
umlvi'ili*' 1‘lopril roiiiit ? i(*". Sr% nal 
otfuT iiniu>triali/ril romitrir> u*i*- 
al)lr tt»r\paml t lu ir aid pro<ii aiiiinr** 
dnriiiji pri‘iod>' of jirowtli and lull 
rinplo\ tiH'iit. 1 lini tamr tlir 
and tin* i roiioinii' rri r»ioii. I lu in- 
plouiiriit rati*" roaml. INopk* frit 
inM‘riiro. Nr\or liad tlir rich felt "O 
poor. I 

Kedislribiilivr systoiii 

S< andal> ami >loi i<*s of corrupt ion 
ill soMK* recipient countries added to 
tile proldeiii of maintaining political 
-iipport toi aid. In recent veat>,cii\i- 
I oilmen t con>idciatioii> lia\ e entered 
the dehatc. and it hecamc oh\ioii> 
that support for projeet'- that \\cic 
eii\ironnu‘nt-(rieiulh would hc^nion* 
casilv (orthcoiniiig t lian for tlioM* that 
were not. ,\id that was pun ly for t lie 
poor and huiuiry c\aporat<‘d gradn- 
allv.'riie M A N factor* iiiiglit moder- 
ate tlii" picture, hut not foreMi*ii"i\ i‘ 
period> of time. 

1 told the SecietaiA-ficiieral tliat 
frie!id> hoin the third world had 
a-ked u-' to '^peak out more iVaiikh 

alioul <nir aid program me how 

of it i< not tied to Norwegian >iippli- 
CI S. lutw at Ica-t V'» goc?- to raiiiiK 
platuiini' proin'iimnie*'. and how it 
lias l»eeii po\erl\ oriented. I -poke 
aho ahout how it i** to <Titici/.e 

aid. and how ditl'ieult it i-toeoiiie up 
with **ohilion- lliat make it h-'*'' 
needed. 

\\ c li\e m an meipiitahle wnild 
But all oil! "oi iciie*' lia\e •'onie kiml 
of *.ocial pohi \ . |•'.\ell tin* lea>t dc\eh 



A shameful 
condition 

Gro Harhaii Briuidllaiid 

I 

Cm fhirlriii linimltlantl is l*mtir ^^lnistrr tif \i>ru‘ti\ .ntirti/ihr fru imlii'i- | 
nitiliZi ti nations that has rranhirh surpassrtl t/n‘ 0.7‘\, 0/ (i.\ tar^i t for \ 
• tf final tlrvf'lnitiiini l tissistanr*' ( OI ) 1 1 . Ms, lirutnil la ml ln‘(i(h*(l tfir ll or hi 
( .onnn t s\ittfi on l\ni ironnn'nt and Dcvalofiniant ichit n fiuldishnl its r('f)ort . 

'( hir Ctniinion I 'nturr . in hKli. 



oped and ihi* ino-l lai*«*«e/.-laire coun- 
lric> ii)4initain *«onic kind of redi-- 
lrihuti\e -'\>tciii. \nd e\cn if the 
opening up of free trade will pro\ idc 
el torn 101 1> heiierit>. create hii>im>>e>. 
and hoo>t coii>t met ion of iMlra^t rnc- 
lure. tlii*re are M-ctor*' whieh defieiid 
more on re>poiisihi!itv and Milidarity 
than on inarket>. 

\\ hen >peaking in the (iiiildhall of 
1 London in March l‘/H. the Ihime 
I Ministerof India said that he kiu'wof 
■ no great iiidimtrialist who would 
' come and look after the primary 
i health ceiitn*s of India. Ihat.hc“^aid 
i correctly, w a- for the governments to 
I do. Many conntri(*s not po^^essing 
I the riclu*s of India acknowledge- this 
i re>pon>ihilitv. hut their niean> are 
j e\ cn more limited, 
j \ world wlu*rc the vast majority of 
children are free from malnutrition. 
illit(*racv and some of the mo>t preva- 
lent di>ease> could he achieved in a 
decade, if given firioiity. Never- 
tlu*!es^. wi* art* approaching a ne\' 
millt'imium witlunit alhicating the 
S.'IO billion a war wliieh ha> been 
agret'd a> tlie ct»>t for gi\ ing all tdiil- 
dreii the tdiaiu'e to grtiw tt» tlieir full 
phxsical and mental potential, I hi> i> 
an iu>ignificant amount ctunpan*<i 
with the fn mis for military piirpoM*^. 

riicrost of poverty 

I* rtuM Miv ow n t*\[K*ri(*nct* t»f wtu k- 
ing with tin* \\ orM Gomnii>>ion on 
I Knvironment ami |)evelofum*nt. I 
! wouhl p,irtienkirl\ cnipha>i/.t* how 
I the covt of ptoei t \ . in human Miflt r- 
1 ing. in tin* wa*'lcfiil U"e of' human 
icsMinces. and in en\ ironmciital 
tiegratlatimi. ha- been gm>"b neg- 



k-cted. W Idle Mill \ a inimn itN ■»! coun- 
tries are welfare states in our Nortlic 
-eii-e t>f that wtird. the international 
redistribiit i\e s\>tem i> in >liameful 
condition. 

It is m>t tnilv tlu- lack ofgeneror-ity 
of donor countries that is to blame, 
riie recipient countries are also 
responsible, because their govern- 
ments have often failed to recognize 
that budgt*ts for development aid in 
the North can only be carried by 
deinocratie supfmrt. Ihe efft-ctive 
use of funds, and the social profile of 
the recipient nation>. are relevant to 
the donoi>. 

Uasii* pro^rainiurs 

lot has b<*«*nachievi*d in reaching 
the goals which were agreed on at the 
LWO World Summit for (.hihlren. 
.\ecordingto I .NIG.LF s IhrStatimj 
tho H orhi s Childrni /W.5. 2.5 mib 
lion fewer children will die in 
than in lO^X). because of increased 
efforts in primary health care, fuiinea 
worm dis(*ase may soon be eradi- 
cated, and many regiotrsarc free from 
polio, (.ountrii's like Hangladi'sh. 
India, and Pakistan are now able to 
feed their f)opulation^, Kven though 
it is difficult to estimate how many of 
these major achievements can be 
attributed to aiiL they sugge>t that 
international cooperation can work. 

Mon* pariicularlv. from infaiicv 
through ailoloccnce. girlsan* in ^p^•- 
cial need when it come> to nutrition, 
reproducti' e health .ind education, 
d'lu'v will be the mothers ami educa- 
toi> of tomorrow children. .V> we 
agreedat the L^)l r.airo Inti-rnational 
C.onlerciu-e on INtpulatioii ami 



1 )ev(*lopnu'nt. the eilncation t>f girU 
i- the b(‘st of all stralegich ttiwards 
rcfu'odm’t i\ (* health ami thereby 
reduction of birth ratc>. child inor- 
talitv and the s|»reading of di>ease> 
-uch as .'\IDS. 

The average lex el of ()l).-\ given bv 
thedonorcounlric>in IW5 wa>0.d‘' n 
of (iNP. Only about aipiarter of this 
goe> to the .50 least dcvelufied coun- 
tries: less than one MXth go»*s to agri- 
culture: even lc->i>spcfit tor the main 
arca> of the Mu ial >ector. i.e. educa- 
tion. primarv hcaltli care and n*pro- 
dnelive heallli. Of tlie alloiation to 
education, only a >mall portion i> 
-pent on primary education. .-\ largei 
-liare is alU>tletl to the >eeoiidarv and 
university levels serving tlie few. 

Norwav introdtieed the >o-calleil 
'20/20' formula a> one of the main 
objeetives for the W orld Siiiiimit h»r 
Soeial Deveh)pment in (^)pcnliageii 
this spring, llie underpinnings for 
tlie propt)>al have been ileveloped 
joinilv bv LNOP. I NKSCO. 

I NFPA. LMCEKand W'HO. Thex 
have suggested an allocation of an 
average of 20“"« of the recipi<*nt gov- 
t-rnmenls* national biulgetsand 20“ « 
oflhe donor countries* aid budgets, to 
basic soeial services. I am t*onvine<*d 
that au increased allocation toprior- 
itv basic so< ial programmes would 

sul)starilially contribute to theobjee- 

tive of reaching the poorest. 

;\ great many reports have lK*en 
presented which have enhanced onr 
mider>tanding of pressing prol>lems. 

W e will ( ontinue to need a reminder 
that the common int(*rest is more 
often tlian not also in our own b<*st 
national interest to live in a better 
organized, more just and equitable 
world. Ktiormons efforts have gone 
into Pnited iSation> work on devel- 
opment. W e have adopted work pro- 
grammes and plans of action even 
priority progranum*s hiit they hav»* 
lieeii acted on with a eonspiemms lack 
(d dvnatiiism. 

In an iiiterdependetit world, wc* 
must show solidarity across horder> 
and generations. We need an equi- 
table sharing of global lulL lor peaee. 
••nvironinetit and di'velopnieiit. In 
tins perspective Norway will eon- 
timie to remiml the world of tlu* 
I nited Nalioii" target of 0.7*’o of 
( AP foiMlevelopmeiit aid |iurpo>e>. 
I his is a minimal la\alio‘i of the 
fortunate few tor tlu* henefit o( the 
p(»werle-> poor. 
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'riie most 
(‘ommonly 
used measure of 
aid isoflleial 
development 
assistance or ()I)A. 

()I)A lueaiis aid 
from governments 
for humanitarian 
and development 
purposes. .Militari- 
aid isspeeilleally 
excluded. 

About two thirds of 
ODA is bilateral - 
given directly from 
one government 
to another. 

The remaining 
third is multilateral 
aid-(*hannelled 
via international 
organizations and 
United Nations 
agencies. 

In addition. 

aid from vobintar> 

organizations in the 

rich world 

amounted 

to an cstimattMl 

$b.;{ billion in 
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Aid programmes cut, 
only 4 reach 0.7% target 

all lln- imlu-lri.ili/cd natitiii- iialioMsI. Overall, total aid was down 



lia\i‘ redni’ed llieir aiil (irogramine-. 
arrmding to tin- l,ili>t fuiurcs hi»ni 
llie ( )K( d ) 1 )r\ i*li>|>inent \**si'.lan; e 
( '.OIMI Mitt (‘C (t lie iloiioi" I'luh nt I iril 

Africa loses out 

Aid accounts for about a third of 
financial flows to the poor world. 
Counting bank lending, private 
investment, and export credits, 
total flows have increased sharply 
since ] 989. But the world's poor- 
est region has been bypassed. ) 

Net resource flows to developing j 
regions ($ billions in 1 992 dollars) 
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8" o iVom S(>1 hiliiim in l^/)2to$.>^) 
liillimi ill I'iiiures lor are 
Mot \A‘t available. 1 he l iiited State>. 
lliese(“ond higgc'“t d»Mior in ahsolilte 
terms. iia> (alien to ludtoin place in 
the aid league table. 

On avi'iage. the indiistriaii/.ed 
nat ions gav c 0..d‘' <i ot ( ».N1* in aid in 
IWi li» than bah the 0.7" II target 
agreed to J.") veai> ago. Onlv tour 
nations 1 )ennurk. t lie .Netheiiamis. 
\i>r\va\ .ami Sweden met t he 0. . ” n 
target in both 0^)12 .ind 

Some id the stee[)cst hills in aid 
have oeemred in eoiintries with the 
best long-term aid ri‘cords. The 
ainoimt given per person has been 
halved in [‘ inland ((rom Sill in 0/^2 
to STOin 1^)*)1). and sharply redm ed 
in Sweden (S270 loS20.i) and .Norvvav 
(S288 to S2d()j. lint Danes stiii give 
tliro<‘ times as nuu li in aid fu r fierson 
as (Germans, .\orv\egiaiis tlirei‘ limes 
as much as Cainailians. Dutch twice as 
much as Jafumcsc. and Swedes live 



limes a** miieh a< .\ineneans. 

.\id provided l>v iion-D.\(. mem- 
hers t niainlv i he Sov iel l.'tiion ami oil- 
iieh .\rah Slates) areoimied for about 
.1 tliinl of total aid in the late lOTOs. 
but has ‘•inee dceliiied to about 
Manv (tinner aid donors in Kasterii 
Kumpe ami tin* Stiviei L nion have 
joined the list of recipients. .\id froni 
Arabi oinitries. ap[»roximalely SI liil- 
lion in is at an all-time low. 

Kougiih a lliird id aid was 

tieti to |»urehast“s id goods and s(*r- 
V ii'es from the iltuior e«)imtry. h rom 
the ri'cipient's [joint ol view . lied aid 
is luuallv les'- V ahuiide (hy about l.V’ « 
according tos<,me estimates) because 
it reduiVs llie scope (or l oiufjct iti V e 
bi<ldiiuiaml takes av\av llie (reedoni 
to shop around. 



Where the aid went in 1993 




llie aid I’ecord 



Proportions 

ODA as % of donor nations' GNP, 1 993 
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Amounts 



Toial A»d given 
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Restrictions 

% of bilateral aid tied to pur- 
chases from donor country 
and partners, 1992 
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fitt<nr srn It Ilk*' rilui'<iH*m <tn*i hi'uiih :i*'( >mi\ l(t“u n! uni ntiti t*tnrntnt*'ttf y/irntlini; 

Doubling the investment 
in basics 



riir V^'orM Stimmit for Sorinl !)rv- 
plopmrnt. inroting in (ioju-nhagoM in 
March I9‘)S. < iMlors< <I the i(h*a of 
dotihlin^ the <'ttrrcnl rate of inveM- 
inent in hasi<- MM*ial srrvi<’<‘" nutri- 
tion, primary health care, ha^ie 
tTliiealion, <’lean water, safe sanita- 
tion, and fainilv planning. 

The Summit . attemled h\ a major- 
ity of the world s jtolitieal leatlers, 
agrtTtl on a >ei of non-hiiuling ‘eom- 
niitmeiit>' de-^inned to end the worst 
aspects of worltl p<t\ertv. Among 
other reeonini'-ndatitms. theSuinmit 
ealled (or the 0.7 " h aid target to he 
rnef aiul for " interested deiolnfu'd 
and derelnfunti country fuirtnrrs to 
If ovate, on ai era^r. oj official 

deveiofitnent a\sistanrr and 20“ ii of 
the national Imdiret. rrsprrtn elv. to 



ha sir social firofiranum^s. ' 

Most estimates "iiggest that ahout 
|0" « of aid and onlv a slightly higher 
proportion of <levelo[>ing eountrv 
hudgets are enrrentiv allot ati-d to 
hasie social services. The *20/20’ pro- 
po.sal. if aj‘ted on. would therefore 
represent ana[)pro\imate<louhlingof 
in\ estin<‘nt in social development. 

laononiie developnu-nt. ami tin* 
niorc<‘<jnitai)ledist rilnition of its ben- 
efits within ami between nati<)ns. 
remain fundamental U>ending world 
pjivertv. But a <loni)ling of <liri‘el 
inwstinent h\ go\er?nm‘nts in the 
?m‘t‘tingot basil' hninan needseoiild. 
according to l iiited Nations esti- 
tnates. abolish the worst astiecis of 
povi-rtv from the planet witlhtt a 
dccaile. 



Spanish lesson 

For two months at the eml of h/M. 
ou*r 7.(KK) people eampeii out-ide 
government Iniildiiig" in the Spanish 
capital to demand a rise in both the 
<piantitv and ipialitv of Spanish aid. 

The campaign slogan was "0.7 
noiv". a reference to thetarget aid hg- 
ure of 0.7" i» of (i NF accepted h\ the 
in<lustrialized nations 27) \ ears ago. 

Supported h\ li'ading ehureh fig- 
ures. non-i»o\ iTtiinental organi/.a- 
tions. trade unions ami 27. 000 



demonstrating students in dO cities, 
the campaign demanded more infor- 
mation on Spanish aid and a radical 
o\ erhaul to switi'h aid from militar\ 
purposes to basic human needs. 

rile Spanish (h»\ermnent. cm- 
leiitlv gi\ ing «)iih 0.2.'V u of ( iNP m 
aid and ranked hStli among the 21 
donor countries, has hinted that it 
might increase aid to between 0.7.7" n 
and 0.7)*' n of (i\P for l*/^.)and tt» the 
target f igure of 0.7" « h\ 



Keeping aid in proportion 



\ poll found that \meriians 

Ixdieve one fifth of goM-rnnieiil 
spending gin-* to foreign aid more 
than 20 times the true figure, 
('anadiaiis helievr tlieiraid budget is 
.7 liiiK's larger than it aetualK i-. Many 
in the indiistriali/.ed world aUo have 
an exaggerated \ iew of die de\ doping 
worhl s depeiidem e on aid. 

On average. go\ rriinient aid f i'oni 
rich nations now amounts to les- than 
om- t hi 1 11 of 1" II of ( i \ I * or S70 a 
year from each person in the indiis- 
triali/i'd world, ihit another wa\ . the 
rich world spends more on w ini' than 
on aid for de\ elofuneiit . 

\s for till- poor world s depen- 
dence. one obvious nn-asnre is the 
amount reci-i\rd as a proportion of 
the ( i N I* of thede\ eloping countries. 
For the 7)0 poore-t countries, aid 
received amounts to about 1 1'Ni of 
('^NP. But for all otluT developing 
nations, aid contributes anavi-rageof 
lesstlum r’i.of(;NP. 

.Another measure of dependence 
is aid as a proport ion of total govern- 
ment revenues. In /amhia. 7()"« of 
government revenue comes from for- 
eign aid. In India, the pro[tortion is 
about 

rile tahhv are liased on data from 
a limited number of eountrie-. 

Aid and healdi 

Aid for health as a percentage of 
government spending on health, 

1990 
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Aid dependence 

Aid is vital to the functioning of 
government in some noticNns of the 
developing world - and relatively 
insignificant for others. 
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Aid and the top 20% 

The table shows aid received 
compared with the incomes of the 
richest 20% of the people in the 
main aid -receiving countries. 

Aid received As % of 

($ millions) income of 

1 993 richest 20"o 
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POPULOUS COUNTRIES 



'I'he indicators us<?d to const mrl the main league tables in The Progress of 
Sot ions Include: percentage of female representation in parliaments: per- 

centage ofpopulations with access to safe water: national performance gaps In 
primary education: and change in fertility rates 1963 to l^»3. 

r sing these same indicators, the following table shows the progress of those 



with the relevant league tables. 

In the case of progress towards polio eradic'at ion and progre‘is towar<ls elim- 
inating vitamin A deficiency (VAD). thenurnbersforeachcountr>' refertothe 
different stages of progress as defined on page 4 (polio) and page 12 (vitamin 
A deficiency). 

Basic social indicators are also provided - enabling comparisons to he made 
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NATIONAL 

PERFORMANCE 

GAPS 



The following tables 
provide additional statistical 
information on the progress of nations. 



Pages 50 and 51 show the national performance 
gaps, for all countries, in child survival, child 
nutrition, and primary education. The national 
performance gap is the difference betiveen the actual 
level of progress achieved and the expected level of 
progress for each country's per capita GNP. 



Pages 52 and 53 present a basic social profile 
of each nation, and list the social 
development goals that have been adopted, 
for 1995 and the year 2000. 



I 
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Tlie tables <ni these 
pages show ea<*h 
eouiitr>'*s national 
p<‘rrornian(‘e gap in 
the areas of(*hihl 
snr> ivab nutrition, 
and ediieation. 

The national 
perrorinatiee gaf> is 
thedifl'erenee 
between a eountrj’s 
a(‘tual level of 
progress and the 
expected level for Its 
per capita GNP. 

l^'oreach indicator, 
the expected level of 
achievement has 
been calculated 
from the per (‘apita 
(;NPs and the 
relevant social 
indicators of all 
countries (see 
panel opposite). 

Fhe expected level 
therefore represents 
the level that the 
average-performing 
c<uintr\' could be 
expected to have 
reached for its level 
of GNP per capita. 
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N\n()N\i.iM:m (mMAN< I 
(;\i»s-iM:mMM; nil. 
i:\im:(:ii:i) 

I orrarli ol'tlic iUrvv iiHlicalor> 
iimmI in 

r\p<M‘lr<l lrv<*l oCiMTrorniaiU't* 
nM|ain*> llir nuiinrora liiii* i<» 
I'aimery <lata \i\ 

|»oiii(>oiia ^^rapli ofwhidHmr 
a\is i> always ( Al* per rapita. 

NN Ih'ii all roimtri<'> ^v ilh daUi an* 
ploKnl. tin* palU*rii (liat <*m<*i* a*> 
.-liuw > that iiinlrr-n\ v moi laiilx 
rales ami itialtuilrilion rates 
;:ein*rall> <leen*aM* w ith 
linrea>inj,d AT. \\)«*rnf>tlH* 
perrrntaite ofrliiMren rearhini: 
irrailr a ‘M*in*rall> iiirn*ase> %% i(h 
( Al*. l or «*arh sarial)h*. a liin* 

\\a> nil<*<l loiiialeli llH*o\(*raH 
r^hapeo{'tlie«hita points, usitiixa 
lea>t‘M|iian*s n*^res>ioii iiietlnnl. 
(/NiMata for wen* um*< 1 in 
plotting tin* iiraplisexrept in tin* 
rase of innler\vei|ih< rhihln'ii. 
whm* theilaia w en* inat(-ln*<l 
with < Al* data for the same 
rt'ferein e \ear. 

! he adjiisteil ll-««ipiared for the 
liin*> thus draw II \aried from a 
little more than <1.4 in the euM* of 
the p<*n*eiitaueof ehildreii 
uinlerweiiilit to a little o\er d. . 
for the umh*r-tlve mortality rail*. 
Snell \ahies>how tlial while 
there a general tn*iul liiikinu 
eat h variahh* w ith (AT. mail) 
indi\ idual eoniitries <liver*:e 
I on>iderahly from thi*' ireinl. 

It isdii^laek ofeoiifoTiiiity with 
the (rein! hm*-t!n* espeeted level 
of perforiiiaiiei*- w hieli vields tin* 
national perforniatiee uaps for 
eaeh eoimtry. Tin* tallies on 
these pa;ie> sfiow national 
p(*rfoniiain*e t;ap> in lioUl tv pe. 
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This edition ot The IVo^es>or 
Nations reeords ad\aiire.s and 
set'lmek.s in tlie ^irii^gle to 
rea<‘h t$ie soi'ial develo|)iiiiatt 
l^oats that were adopted by a 
imijority of the worldV nations 
at tiie 1*M>0 World Siiniinit for 
(diildreii. 

Tlie o\erali ^oaS>. to be aeliiev ed 
by the end of the eeiitury . are 
Kiifninari/etl in the ri^ht-hand 
eolotnti. 

f hiverniiients also aeeepted a 
series onnteriiiediate or 
stepping-stone uoats to I )e 
aeliieved by the end o< I 
'I'liese are set out below. 

The main goals for IhU;") are: 

[^'llie raising of iniiiuini/ation 
eo\erage tout least H0%. 

J'he eliiniimtioii of neonatal 
tetanus. 

^ A major rediiet ion in 
measles deaths and eases. 

Ij^rheerudieatioii of polio. 

j^'l'he aehievenient of h0% 
OH'I' use to 4'oiidMit diarrluM^al 
disetise. 

Support for l)reastfee<ling 
throiigli the bal)y**frieiidly 
hospital initiative and the 
ending of free aiul low *(‘ost 
distrihiitioii of hreastinilk 
substitutes. 

The virtual elimination of 
vitaiiiiii Adefiideney. 

[^ riie universal iodi/atioii «d‘ 
salt. 

Q]]rhe virtual eliiiiinatioii of 
guinea worm disease. 

rio) I'he universal ratiln ation of 
the i !onvention on the Hights of 
tbetdiibl. 
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The end-of-century 
development goaln agreed 
to by almost all the 
worldV governments are 
summarized here under 10 
priority points; 

T] A one-third reduction in 
imder-five death rates. 

T] A hcdving of maternal 
mortality rates. 

1T| A halving of severe and 
moderate malnutrition among 
the world's under-fives, the 
elimination of micronutrient 
disorders, support for breast- 
feeding by all hospitals and 
maternity units, and a reduc- 
tion In the incidence of low 
birth weight to less than 10%. 

~4] Achievement and 
maintenance of at least 90% 
immunization coverage for 
infants, and universal tetanus 
immunization for women in the 
child-bearing years: the 
eradication of polio, the 
elimination of neonatal 
tetanus, a 90% reduction in 
measles cases, and a 95 % 
reduction in measles deaths 
(compeued to levels before 
immunization), 

1T| Achievement of 80% CRT 
use and a halving of child 
deaths caused by diarrhoea. 

0A one-third reduction in 
child deaths from acute 
respiratory infections. 

[~T1 Basic education for all 
children and completion of 
primary education by at least 
80% - girls as well as boys. 

[ir| Safe water and scuiitation 
for all families. 

0 Acceptance and 
observance. In all countries, 
of the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child. 

[l0| Family planning education 
and services to be made 
available to all. 
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Ajfcofdata 

Tli(‘ tahlr tlu‘ av(‘raji<* a^‘ of llu‘ lalt‘st InttTiial* 

l(mall\ a\ailal»lc dala lor ihrrc kr\ social iiMli(*att>r'^ (lie umlcT* 
li\(‘ iiKH lalilN rate, tlic |>crc(‘Hta<i(‘ of cluldr»‘n wlio reach j:rad»- 
j S. atid lli(‘ |»crc(‘n!ap‘ of childivn who an* malnourislu‘il. 

I The more up-lo-datc statistit*s ust*d hv most <io\crnmrnts 
! attd all international orjzanizations an* often int(*r[»olated 
j and/or «*\tra[)olated from past surveys. Fht* table show> the 
I nmnherot vr*ars tiuit lia\(* elapsed, on averajit*. hetw(*m the la>t 
. national oiothe-jiround surveys and the year 1905. 

I In 'Jome cases. ^ovt*rfim(*nts may liave more re(*<*tit statistie> 
i that liavt* ii()t vc*t h<*en made a\ ailahh* to tlie I nited Nalii)n>. 

I i'h(* a\era^e a^Z(' of data lias recent Iv [»ct*n sharpK n‘duce(l in 
j the 1-7 < ountri(*s witli puhlis[ic*d DUS siir\cys. (St*e ho\ this pa^e.t 
I \ small numlM*r of eonntrii*s liave no know n data at all under 
; certain headings. Ihihlishcd data lor sin h coimtric'- ii'-ualK 
= n*pn>«*nt estimate's has<*d «m neiiihhourinii coimtrit*< at similar 
! h*v(‘ls of(/NP p(*r (*a|»ita. 

- Average age of data (in yeors) an three social indicators 
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Dates of DHS surveys 

The DllS siu vc\s drawn upon for pa^es 2()-27 and 1*2- 13 of The 
l^ru^rr^s^ of \(Uions /W) have he(*n und(*rtaken in a total ol IT 
eotmi rie> o\ er t In* la>t decad<*. I'ln* date?* of i*ach country sm \ (*y 
are ^iveii h(*lo\\ . 

Idle DllS programme ftiiided h\ lla- I iiited States Aeeiiev 
for International Development (I SAID) and adinini>ten*d h\ 

Macro lnt(‘rnational. Marvlaiid. I S\. 

j lOR") f\f Sti/\ ihlur 

|'WU» liioL\L Lii’ tut 
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i |‘*<>0 ( .••lainhin . .ffin'tiir \ u:>i in . Dnf.ottin f 1*^ 1 1 . I'nhi unn \ 

] ( nnnutn. ! h.ir.inn tin hul*n\f\ni . !*• tit t i i. rnnznnni i f. 

I ) » nn n • 

\l>nhii:ii\t nr. Mnlnni. MuOnta. \nnnlntt \nznr. {\nnmln. 
Setini'tll t 1 1 . Znllilml 

1'J‘H H nuzonit ni i /, liurl.itin Iny. K*n\tt. Dhihpfnnr^. iinl.^n 
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I’ronus/ne.ce photos hy : 

J»irgen Schyttr (|ing(*8 2, 10. 18.); Uura SatU8«m Kous (pa^cB 22, 28, -U): 

Peter Wjltiains (page .%); Siisi Lindig (girl reprr^enting countries in transition), 

The I*roi!res\ ofWnttons /W,> was ptoduevd for ( WK’Et hy: 

P(\ LA. IHOl»M*r>aforv ( Jme, Hcn^oii, Walliirgfurtl. Okoh OX U) ONU, I K. 
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